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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
every issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
readers have accomplished things in classrooms and 
in schoo] systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced, Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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PARENTS 
WILL 


By 
W. JOE SCOTT 


HE SCHOOL, both historically and or- 
"T ganicaily, is an extension of the home. 
Any other concept of the school would seem 
to be contrary to the organic nature of 
democratic community life, and consequent- 
ly ineffective as a basis upon which to at- 
tempt the development of a satisfying home 
and school relationship. That, at least, was 
the conclusion the staff of Bass Junior High 
School reached twelve years ago after having 
experimented earnestly and freely to find 
the right formula with which to create a 
school community. 

Believing that the school and the home 
are organically the same, the staff members 
began their search for a framework of or- 
ganization which would allow the creation 
among parents, teachers, and students of a 


— -H— - 


Eprtor's Note: Bass Junior High School, 
Atlanta, Ga., is literally nine “little schools” 
operating within the one large school. Each 
of the “little schools” has its own student 
body, its basic faculty, and its own affairs. 
The Bass Little-School Plan of organiza- 
tion was developed to bring parents, pupils, 
and teachers into intimate association and 
participation together—“a design of rela- 
tionship that would include the best values 
of home life.” Mr. Scott, principal of the 
school, explains the plan and reports on its 
good results. 


» 


9 “little schools” within a 
big school win the patrons 


PLAY BALL 


relationship including the best values in 
home life—security, a sense of belonging, 
growth in self-direction under responsi- 
bility, recognition of individual interest and 
ability, orientation to the complexities of 
community living. It is important to re- | 
member that the enrolment of the school 
at that time was approximately 1,400. 

There is not space in this article to pre- 
sent the details of the experimental process 
that led to the discovery of our solution 
of the problem. It is sufficient here to say 
that analysis by the staff made it clear 
that a plan of organization providing for 
small, functional units integrated into a 
broad community pattern was essential. 
The outcome of group thinking, planning, 
experimenting, and evaluation was what 
is now known as the Bass Little-School Plan 
of organization. 

The design of the plan is simple and 
natural. A ninth-grade boy interpreted the 
basic idea clearly on the cover for the 
pamphlet that presents the complete pat- 
tern. He drew a circular design, the princi- 
pal feature of which is the name of the 
school inside the circle formed by the bases 
of nine small school belfries, each different 
from the other eight. The belfries represent 
the nine Little Schools, three in each grade, 
with average enrolments of approximately 
one hundred forty students. 

Each of the nine units has its own basic 
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staff of four teachers—English, mathematics, 
social science, science. This diminutive staff 
functions under the leadership of a chair- 
man appointed by the principal. The chair- 
man is also a member of the principal’s 
cabinet, the policy-making body of the 
school community. Each Little School has 
its own student organization, the president 
being a member of the student council, 
while the parents of the children in each 
unit are organized under the leadership 
of a chairman who is appointed by the 
president of the Parent-Teacher Association 
and who is a member of the executive board 
of that body. 

This arrangement makes possible co- 
ordination of purposes and cooperation in 
planning of school-wide activity programs. 
The result is that each Little School is a 
complete, functional unit within the frame- 
work of purposes jointly determined by 
representatives of the nine diminutive 
schools. 

The key to success in achieving these 
purposes is to be found in the activities 
of the parent chairmen of the nine units 
and the means provided for cooperation 
with their respective Little-School staffs. 

The program begins with a two-day 
school of instruction held in mid-summer, 
under the guidance of the president of the 
Parent-Teacher Association and the princi- 
pal. The twenty-eight members of the ex- 
ecutive board—officers, committee chairmen, 
and Little-School chairmen—are urged to 
attend. The agenda consists of matters 
pertaining to the purposes and organization 
of the Parent-Teacher Association, objec- 
tives of the Little-School plan of organiza- 
tion, relationships of Little Schools to the 
whole community, ways of cooperation 
open to parents and teachers and the need 
for cooperative planning, techniques to 
be used in conducting the monthly parent 
discussion groups, and the formulation of 
school-wide objectives for the year—such 
as parent enrolment goal, schedule and 
programs of general night meetings, means 


of financing the budget, and cooperation 
with other community groups, especially 
the Community Council. 

The first regular meeting of the executive 
board is held during the pre-planning week 
before schools officially open in September. 
At a joint meeting of the executive board 
and the staff matters of common interest 
and responsibility make up the agenda. 
Membership goals, the budget of the Parent- 


Teacher Association, night meeting pro- ' 


grams and schedules, and other problems 
are thoroughly discussed and solutions 
determined by vote. 

The president of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation presides during this phase of 
the joint meeting, after which the principal 
introduces the parent-chairmen of the 
Little Schools to their respective Little- 
School staffs. The joint meeting then ad- 
journs, and is followed by separate planning 
conferences, each under the leadership of 
the staff chairman, of the parent chairman 
and the staff members of each Little School. 

These conferences deal with such matters 
as the schedules of monthly discussion 
groups, consideration of types of problems 
to be discussed, methods of cooperation, 
areas of individual responsibility, agreement 
upon goals, and acceptance of responsibility 
to cooperate in achieving school-wide 
objectives. 

Each of the basic Little-School staffs has 
at least two conference periods per week. 
These are arranged by scheduling students 
for art, music, physical education, speech 
arts, and other special areas, where they 
are under the guidance of specialists who 
serve all Little Schools, each at a different 
period, or at the same period on different 
days. Activities during the conference 
period include cooperative planning of the 
instructional program, planning Little- 
School activities with student committees, 
handling individual maladjusted students, 
and consideration of common problems in 
general. 

Parents are urged to make use of this 
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conference period for discussing their chil- 
dren’s problems with the Little-School staff. 

There are several noteworthy advantages 
in this provision for parents to deal directly 
with a team of teachers. 

First, it tends to eliminate the possibility 
of personal conflict between the individual 
teacher and parent. Second, it tends to 
place the discussion of the child upon an 
objective basis. Third, it tends to lead 
teachers to see and discuss the problem 
from a professional point of view. Fourth, 
it makes it possible for the parent to be 
received graciously by the teachers. 

Fifth, the parent comes with the feeling 
that convenient and fair conditions will 
be provided for consideration of his prob- 
lem. He will not have to go up and down 
stairs to reach four or five different rooms, 
and interrupt four or five different teachers. 
Sixth, the parent goes away with a clear 
understanding of the problem and with 
ideas about how he can help at home to 
solve it. 

Seventh, teachers grow in understanding 
of their common problems and opportuni- 
ties by having common experiences with 
the parent as well as with the child. And, 
last, by teamwork in meeting and solving 
their common problems teachers develop 
a high degree of professional skill and 
morale. Also important is the feeling on 
the part of the student that these teachers- 
parent conferences have an important and 
positive meaning for him. 

While the opportunity for the parent to 
confer satisfactorily with the teachers of 
his child about individual interests and 
concerns is highly important, that is not 
all the parent needs in the way of helpful 
guidance. He needs a chance, under trained 
leadership and favorable circumstances, to 
exchange ideas with other parents of chil- 
dren in the same age-group. 

This opportunity is provided for in the 
parents’ discussion meetings held once a 
month during one of the conference periods 
of each Little-School staff. A special room 


arranged with special care to produce a 
suitable atmosphere is used for these in- 
formal, talk-it-over meetings. The art de- 
partment supervises the preparation of the 
room, giving particular attention to the 
seating arrangement most conducive to 
parents’ participation in the discussion. 

Each Little School develops its own plan 
of interesting and notifying the parents. 
The staff and the parent chairman of the 
Little School hold in advance a special 
meeting to develop plans for the program. 
At the conferences the parent chairman, 
assisted by homeroom mothers, greets the 
parents cordially and begins to stimulate 
conversation as they arrive in order to 
create an atmosphere of friendliness and 
relaxation. The staff members of the Little 
School join the group as soon as possible. 
Sometimes a home-economics class will serve 
light refreshments to help create the desired 
homelike atmosphere. The parent chairman 
presides. 

Matters of Little-School business come 
first—committee reports, evaluation of 
a Little-School activity, announcements 
brought by the chairman from the execu- 
tive-board meeting. It is important here to 
keep the program moving toward the main 
purposes to be achieved. Staff members are 
especially helpful in keeping the discussion 
on matters of importance. This is not the 
place for a parent to inject an individual 
problem unless it is pertinent to the gen- 
eral topic under discussion. Since parents 
of children of the same age-group have, in 
general, the same basic problems, they find 
consolation, encouragement, and strength 
in the realization that other parents have 
problems, too—and the same problems. This 
experience helps the parent to see his diffi- 
culties and burdens in proper perspective 
and leads to a more objective attitude 
toward his child. If this is the net result 
of the meeting, it has been a success, for 
that was its primary objective. 

In addition to the need of parents to 
have convenient and fair conditions for 
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discussing their problems with teachers, 
and to exchange ideas and experiences with 
other parents of children in the same age- 
group as their own, they also need to sense 
the solidarity of the entire school com- 
munity. To provide this experience three 
general assemblies of all parents and teach- 
ers are scheduled during the year. 

Programs for these large meetings, which 
are held at night, are prepared by the 
official committee of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Glee clubs, the band, the 
orchestra, the dramatic groups provide 
entertainment, followed by a brief business 
session. Since fathers cannot attend the 
daytime discussion meetings, opportunity 
for them to participate in and experience 
the intimacy of the little-school groups is 
provided by adjourning from the large 
assembly in the auditorium to nine different 
locations, where they reassemble by Little 
Schools. 

The Little-School chairman and staff 
members plan for these meetings with 
especial care, for it is in these evening 
assemblies that the program reaches its 
peak of effectiveness. One can sense the 
community of interest and cordiality of 
relationships throughout the large building. 

Then, finally, there is the need for parent 
leaders to evaluate their work. Monthly 
luncheons for them are held in the home- 
economics department’s apartment dining 
room. The group consists of the nine Little- 
School chairmen, the president of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association, the principal, and 
one or two interested outside guests who 
can contribute something to the evaluation 
process. 

Each chairman reports on the activities 
of his Little School, and discussion is free 
and lively because of common interests and 
experience. “I wouldn’t miss one of these 
luncheons for anything” has been heard 
many times around the table. Attendance 
thus far this school year has been one hun- 
dred per cent. Reports from the luncheon 
meetings are presented to the executive 
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board, where the activities are again evalu- 
ated and appraised. 

Evaluation of parents’ meetings is in- 
cluded in the agenda of the first cabinet 
meeting of each month, so that Little. 
School staff chairmen may exchange ideas 
and experiences. Since both the Little 
School parent chairmen and the staff chair- 
men have had the opportunity to exchange 
ideas and experiences with their respective 
groups, they are prepared for their next 
planning conferences with new ideas and 
enthusiasm. 


CONCLUSION 


Every school must work out its own 
program of parent participation according 
to its own objectives. The Bass staff believes 
strongly in choosing parents to play on the 
teams. Parents can and like to “play ball” 
with their teachers. They prefer to play by 
the rules if they are given a chance to learn 
them. Staff members note with some degree 
of satisfaction the following results of help- 
ing parents to learn the rules and giving 
them a chance to play on the teams: 

1. With a student body of 1,250, the 
membership of the Bass Parent-Teacher 
Association is 1,457. 

2. Income from quarterly waste-paper 
sales amounts to $2,000 per year. 

3. Bass has led all city high schools in 
percentage of pupil attendance for the past 
three years (on a yearly basis). 

4. Attendance of parents at night as 
semblies will average approximately six 
hundred. 

5. When called to the school for con- 
ferences about individual children, parents 
usually come with attitudes of helpfulness 
and understanding. Exceptions are much 
less frequent than they were five years ago. 

6. Parents are most helpful in arranging 
little-school activities. They know how to 
cooperate because they know the purposes. 

7. Very few calls from parents concern- 
ing injustices to individual children come 
to the principal’s office and home. 




















8. The students sense the intimacy of 
school and home relationship and under- 
stand its positive implications for them. 

g. A recent visitor from the University 
of Chicago remarked after visiting the 
school, “The people in this school seem to 
like each other.” 

10. A visitor from a teacher-training in- 
stitution remarked after conducting one 
of the parent discussion groups, “That's 
the best informed group of parents I have 
ever faced.” 

11. A field representative of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers said to 
the group of parent chairmen at one of 
their luncheons, “I shall tell the story of 
this parents’ program all over the nation. 
It is what parents need to give them a 
feeling of participating in the develop- 
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mental experiences of their children.” 

12. Mrs. H. S. Waller, president of the 
Bass Parent-Teacher Association, puts it 
this way: 

“To be a parent worker at Bass means 
a new and enriched experience in parent- 
teacher work. Parents and teachers working 
together with common purposes and goals 
becomes a reality. Participation in discus- 
sion groups and planning conferences pro- 
vides the parent with an understanding of 
the school’s objectives and gives him the 
opportunity of working cooperatively with 
the teachers in the developmental growth 
of his child. 

“With such close relationship existing 
between the school and home, the school 
becomes a source of education for the par- 
ent as well as for the child.” 


We Start a Social-Science Museum 


Now that it is a reality I wonder why for so long 
I hesitated to suggest the establishment of a his- 
torical museum as a social-science class project. In 
the course of a year, the social-science classes of the 
West Point High School have acquired a valuable 
collection of relics and have begun a collection of 
materials that will some day become antiques. . . . 

My world-history class while studying the Pre- 
historic Period was discussing evidence that this 
section of the country was once the bottom of the 
sea. One member of the class knew where there was 
a marl bank; another had found a scallop shell; 
and still another had been given a piece of coral 
formation found in the county. I found myself ask- 
ing whether they would like to start a historical 
museum. 

The response of students and patrons was im- 
mediate. The first contribution was an Indian 
arrowhead and the next a collection of prehistoric 
animal life, Indian and colonial relics collected by 
two local historians. .. . 

Among the relics which students and patrons 
have given the school are: a vertebrae rib of a pre- 
historic whale, the tooth of a prehistoric shark, 
prehistoric coral formation, Indian arrowheads, 
axes, mortars, pestles, colonial brick, handmade 
nails, inkstand, shot pouch, andirons, piece of 
homespun, pre-Revolutionary War hand-blown 





bottles, Civil War bullets, belt buckles, and two 
copies of Richmond newspapers of 1868. 

Among objects saved from the present for the 
future are copies of newspapers announcing the 
close of the recent war with Germany and with 
Japan, ration books, and a Japanese rifle. 

Also, among our contributions waiting (in- 
definitely) to be classified, are many rusty nails, 
oyster shells, and numerous bones (buried by Rover, 
we suspect). 

The museum is at present located in the social- 
science classroom. Exhibits are housed in display 
cases formerly used as store show cases, the latter 
being gifts of a patron. 

Such a project would seem possible for any 
interested history class. My experience leads me to 
believe that there are local antiquities in any com- 
munity, the possession of which may be readily 
acquired by a school. Many antiques useful as 
teaching materials are not sufficiently decorative 
for home display. Owners of such articles are 
usually delighted to find a place for their safe 
keeping. In addition, the present offers unusual 
opportunities for collecting present-day materials 
of future value. Returned servicemen are eager to 
find a place for their cherished World War Il 
souvenirs.—Mary MowsraAy Brancn in Virginia 
Journal of Education. 
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A school overhauls 
its procedures 


FOR THE BETTER 


By 
RALPH D. WADSWORTH 


N INFLEXIBLE PROGRAM coupled with 
A rigid adult control denies students 
opportunity for proper growth. The reten- 
tion of outmoded and uneconomical prac- 
tices, with frequent addition of newer 
practices which may be just as uneconomi- 
cal, leads to confusion on the part of stu- 
dents and overwork and frustration on 
the part of the faculty. 

Approximately 1,700 young teachers from 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
have received their first practical teaching 
experience at University High School. 
Their need to know all the students in 
their classes as a basis for lesson plans and 
teaching procedures and to learn the reasons 
for all routine practices stimulated the staff 
to evaluate existing activities and to elimi- 
nate those which were not economical of 
time and effort. 

The following changes that have been 
made indicate a few of the ways in which 
tension has been relieved and time has 
been saved for more important activities. 
The results have been good. Teachers are 
more relaxed, contented, and thoughtful. 
The change in teacher attitude is reflected 


— 


Eprror’s Note: As time goes on, many 
schools accumulate a lot of rules and prac- 
tices that are questionable, but are still fol- 
lowed because they are part of “the sys- 
tem.” The elimination of such procedures 
at University High School, Los Angeles, 
Cal., saved so much time that the school 
was able to expand its guidance program 
appreciably. Mr. Wadsworth is principal of 
University High School. 


in the classroom so that pupil-teacher re- 
lationships are improved and learning is 
easier. 

Number of school rules reduced. Stu- 
dents are encouraged to depend on com- 
mon sense and their previous training 
instead of on rules. The result is the de 
velopment of initiative and judgment. 

Detention room no longer used. Deten- 
tion as a punishment for minor infractions 
of rules lacks educational value and may 
inculcate contempt for school discipline. 
Loss of privileges is more effective. 

Teachers and students are not required 
to attend assemblies. An effort is made to 
provide assemblies of high quality, with 
student participation when possible. Many 
good assemblies are presented only to 
groups bound together by a common in- 
terest. The daily bulletin gives information 
about the type of assembly so that teachers 
and students may decide whether they care 
to attend. Teachers often use the period 
for student conferences. Students who do 
not attend may not leave the grounds but 
may work in the library, study hall, or in a 
classroom where there is an adult sponsor. 
Students who attend the assembly are not 
assigned special seats. A service club organ- 
ized as a part of the student government 
of the school .and directed by a teacher 
sponsor, together with members of the ad- 
ministrative staff, assumes responsibility 
for assembly order. 

Luncheon periods and passing time be- 
tween classes were lengthened. We have 
double luncheon periods, 62 minutes each, 
providing ample time for various club 
activities and committee meetings. Since 
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our campus is large—23 acres—seven minutes 
is a practical passing time, allowing stu- 
dents to walk from class to class and go to 
their lockers or to the washrooms on the 
way. Slowing the tempo of the school has 
decreased running in the halls and has 
relaxed tension. 

Class organization ,of lower classes has 
been discontinued. Since only the senior 
A and B classes are organized, tensions 
caused by class rivalry have almost dis- 
appeared and class spirit is subordinated 
to school spirit. Rivalry between the two 
senior classes finds an outlet in the Field 
Day which is presented before the whole 
school. The two classes cooperate in the 
senior prom. 

Class interruptions have been decreased. 
Pooling the ideas of all teachers has resulted 
in avoiding unnecessary encroachment on 
time devoted to instruction. 

Useless bell signals have been eliminated. 
The principal has no means of calling an 
unscheduled assembly which would upset 
the plans of all teachers. 

Needless faculty meetings are not held. 
Whenever possible information is given to 
teachers in their part of the daily bulletin. 
In some cases, small discussion groups 
meeting during the teachers’ free periods 
take the place of a faculty meeting. 

Teachers are no longer left in the dark 
about proposed activities. The schedule to 
be followed is announced three days in 
advance. Ten weeks in advance teachers 
are given a calendar of games, plays, as- 
semblies, and any other activities already 
planned. 

Teachers are relieved of home visitation. 
Only teachers especially trained visit pupils’ 
homes. 

Time required for accurate attendance 
records has been minimized. In accordance 
with the policy of helping students mature, 
their explanations of the reasons for absence 
are accepted. Notes are required from par- 
ents only in cases where the student has 
proved untrustworthy. Unnecessary check- 
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ing of records has been eliminated through 
the care with which original notations are 
made. 

An outmoded pupil-accounting system 
was discarded. A numerical filing system 
was substituted for an alphabetical system 
eleven years ago. When a student enters, 
his key number is entered on his registra- 
tion card, which is filed in a fire-proof vault. 
By means of the key number one can 
quickly find a large envelope containing 
all available information about the stu- 
dent's entire school career. It is as easy to 
pick up the history of a student who left 
twenty years ago as that of one who left 
last year, since all the envelopes are filed 
together consecutively according to the key 
numbers. 

Faulty guidance practices were discon- 
tinued. All teachers, instead of a few 
counselors, take part in the guidance pro- 
gram. Teachers give invaluable aid in 
gathering information and in using the 
information for better educational out- 
comes. 

Separate homeroom periods were elim- 
inated. A regular recitation period, length- 
ened five minutes for reading the bulletins 
and for other routine matters, has been 
substituted for the homeroom period. When 
extra time is needed for special group 
guidance, an extra session of the guidance 
class is provided for by running on assembly 
schedule. The class teacher knows his pupils 
better than a homeroom teacher can when 
he meets them only a few minutes a day. 
In high school there is little value in keep- 
ing a group of students with the same 
guidance teacher semester after semester, 
for students profit by new contacts. Why 
prolong the guidance-mother relation when 
we are training for adulthood? 

Extended anecdotal records have been 
dropped. Although there is some value in 
anecdotal material as recorded on the cumu- 
lative cards, the physical difficulties of con- 
sulting the cards limit their use. Basic 
diagnostic information about every student 
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in all his classes is immediately available 
to every teacher. Each teacher records such 
data in his class record book so that they 
are at hand whenever needed. 

Counselors have been released from 
making programs for individual students 
above Bro. The counselor as an expert in 
testing, a director of counseling for all 
teachers, an expert in handling special 
problem cases, needs more time for as- 
sembling and distributing guidance infor- 
mation leading to better instruction. Be- 
sides, students should have the opportunity 
for growth that comes from selecting 
teachers and periods. 

The time saved by the elimination of 
uneconomical demands on teachers has 
been devoted largely to the development 
of a more effective guidance system, based 
on the assumption that each teacher needs 
to have instantly available detailed infor- 
mation about each of his students. The 
following data, collected by guidance teach- 
ers and the counselor, recorded in code in 
guidance folders, and copied in code in 
each teacher’s record book, give a compre- 
hensive picture of every student. 

1. Intelligence quotient or expectancy 
rating. Although the LQ. is only one of 
several important factors, it does give teach- 
ers some basis for the effort to get all stu- 
dents to participate in class activities 
according to their abilities. 

2. Reading grade placement. 1.Q. and 
reading grade placement together give a 
good measure of the student's ability to do 
academic work. 

3. Health handicaps. Ten per cent of our 
students have health handicaps so severe 
that instruction is, in their case, of second- 
ary importance. Approximately forty per 
cent have more or less serious eye or ear 
defects—sometimes both. Teachers need 
adequate information on both groups in 
order to avoid making too severe demands 
on them. 

4. Scholastic achievement. The student's 
grade average to date gives the teacher an 


indication of how well the student has 
used his potential ability. Great incon- 
sistency between performance and ability 
points to a need to analyze personality 
traits and work habits in order to give the 
student necessary help. 

5. Occupational interest. 

6. Plans for further education or for 
employment. Teachers can give more intel- 
ligent advice if they know the student's 
goals. 

7. Behavior patterns. Especially in the 
case of problem children, teachers should 
share their information. Then one teacher 
does not waste time discovering what an- 
other teacher already knows but can bend 
all his efforts to producing a desirable 
change in the student. 

To insure maximum use of guidance in- 
formation, we have found certain proce- 
dures necessary. 

1. All teachers should help gather guid- 
ance information, since they will then use 
it with more understanding. 

2. The use of a code makes it possible 
to record guidance data quickly and briefly. 

3. Health information obtained from 
school physicians, nurses, and corrective 
physical-education teachers is simplified so 
that all teachers can readily interpret it. 

4- All guidance information is central- 
ized in the counselor's office. 

5. The counselor organizes a plan for 
the sharing of labor and responsibility so 
that changes in personnel will not seriously 
upset the system. 

6. Each student has at least one con- 


fidential conference with his guidance | 


teacher each semester. Before the conference 
the teacher consults the student's question- 
naire to note shift of the student’s interests, 
the conference card to check observations 
of previous guidance teachers, the record 
of the student's service and activities both 
in and out of school. 

Time and effort saved by overhauling old 
procedures have also been devoted to other 
activities besides guidance: 
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1. We have worked on methods of get- 
ting bright students to work to capacity. 

2. We are trying to develop methods of 
improving the study habits of all students. 

3. In order to give teachers and students 
a clear understanding of standards of grad- 
ing, we have devised a self-evaluation blank 
with a simply stated analysis of the meaning 
of each grade. 

4- Small group faculty meetings held 
during periods in which teachers have no 


classes encourage free discussion and lead 
to improvements in many aspects of our 
work. 

5. Hi-Y and Tri-Y clubs, sponsored by 
faculty members, parents, and student 
teachers, number about fifty. 

Not the least of the benefits of a careful 
evaluation of routine activities is the fact 
that teachers and administrators are re- 
leased from pressure and enabled to find 
time and energy for essential planning. 


* * THE SPOTLIGHT * * 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


With a student body of 1,250, the membership 
of the Bass Parent-Teacher Association is 1,457.— 
W. Joe Scott, p. 5:18. 


Detention as a punishment for minor infractions 
of rules lacks educational value and may inculcate 
contempt for school discipline. Loss of privileges 
is more effective.—Ralph D. Wadsworth, p. 520. 


We've stood hat in hand, in our shiny blue serge 
suits and our last year's print dresses, asking for 
things, long enough.—Hector J. Le Maire, p. 524. 


Education for the gifted cannot have failed; it 
has never been tried in the classroom or in segre- 
gated classes on the scale or for the same length of 
time as for those at the bottom of the ladder.— 
Hedwig O. Pregler, p. 528. 


One of the first discoveries made by the writer 
was that in spite of an efficient method of grouping 
sections (homogeneously) in Franklin Junior 
High School, the instruction afforded was not varied 
to suit the different levels.—Gerald E. Nord, p. 529. 


Many of the tests offered to schools and colleges 
have not been studied by anyone except the test 
authors or publishers, and the data for those few 
tests which have been adequately evaluated are not 
infrequently reported in ambiguous terms or in 
phraseology not comprehensible to anyone except 
the test technician.—Arthur E. Traxler, p. 562. 


Whenever he read an article telling of the 
achievements of Leonard Syntax in the teaching of 


Shakespeare to cretins, Waldo felt bitterly his fail- 
ure. In his classes, the kids just learned or they 
didn’t learn . . . —Robert H. Long, p. 533. 


Advising and counseling high-school students con- 
cerning their vocational futures is so much the 
thing just now that it requires some little hardi- 
hood to speak out against any phase of it.—Conner 
Reed, p. 535- 


The student writer, uncertain writer though he 
may be, needs an audience. His work should be 
read.—Sister Mary Lucille, R.S.M., p. 538. 


One finds oneself not only coaching (pupil speak- 
ers) but also doing a rather large amount of ghost- 
writing—although in the end everyone knows who 
the ghost is.—Jeannette Herrman, p. 545. 


It seemed a natural thing to them (pupils of 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., High School) that they should 
form a Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis as a 
medium for communicating with other students 
everywhere.—Philip E. Kennedy, p. 541. 


If each year two or three teachers are added to 
the library-conscious group, a librarian has cause 
for rejoicing.—Maud Minster, p. 549. 


Provision of periodical literature in the high 
school must be greatly increased, probably doubled 
in most school libraries.—Ellinor G. Preston, Pp. 556. 


Over the door of Mrs. Kaney's classroom a large, 


vivid sign proclaims the words, “Publicity Center.” 
—Ethel Rogers, p. 555. 








Let’s 





Stop 


KIDDING OURSELVES 


By HECTOR 


E'VE sToop hat in hand, in our shiny 

blue serge suits and our last year’s 
print dresses, asking for things, long enough. 
We've paraded our virtues, we've shown 
our industry at research, we've enjoyed the 
title and halo of being poor struggling 
martyrs. 

Isn't it about time that we realized that 
in the eyes of the public we're just a group 
of dispirited, broken-down plough horses 
ready to be exploited when the occasion 
warrants? 

You don’t have to agree with the idea, 
but as some one has said, “Since the 
Phoenicians invented a system of coinage 
there has never been any better way of 
showing appreciation,” and on that basis— 
and I know of no better way—we're just a 
bunch of saps. How much more of that fold- 
ing green stuff have the dear parents been 
willing to place in your pockets since the 
cost of living went sky high, and they, the 
dear parents, are knocking off $100 per 
week for just being a milkman, or a sales- 
man with the gift of gab? 

You're in a profession—certainly you are! 
But what a profession! Compare yourself 
with a lawyer, a dentist! Smart as he is, 
certainly! But is your kid slated for one of 
the best colleges in the country? Are you 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr, LeMaire believes that 
we are on the crest of a tide in the affairs of 
teachers which, taken at the flood (right 
now), can lead to victory in the matter of 
adequate salaries. He offers a four-point 
action plan. Mr. LeMaire is principal of 
Linden Street School, Plainville, Conn. 
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able to have those “hair do’s” as often as 
their wives are? Can you drive your car to 
the Bohemian Rendezvous where the cheap- 
est cocktail is sixty cents a throw? If you 
can, brothers and sisters, let me know, I 
want to come and teach in that community. 

My wife needs her teeth fixed. It’s going 
to cost me 165 bucks to have it done. My 
youngster’s got the croup, and it’s five more 
dollars for a single visit from the doctor. 

I'm tired and disgusted. Disgusted that 
I've put in ten years at a game that is pay- 
ing off in peanuts instead of money. That's 
why I'm carrying three jobs at the same 
time, and trying to pick up a little more of 
that do-re-mi by writing. 

Oh, we'll squeeze through. We'll save our 
pride. We won't let the world know 
we're having oatmeal for breakfast instead 
of eggs, because eggs are now go cents a 
dozen. We'll polish up the furniture in the 
front room where people call, and put 
another coat of paint on the bedroom stuff 
we're ashamed to have anyone look at. We'll 
limit our going out to Saturday nights be- 
cause it’s the time we're invited and we owe 
ourselves a little recreation. 

Had enough? Want to call it a day? 
There’s an answer, provided you've got 
the courage to accept it. No—it isn’t unions! 
It isn’t the C. I. O. or the A. F. of L. It is 
in your state teachers’ organizations. Get on 
the ball! Wake them up! Put your fears to 
one side, and start talking. You've got 
nothing to lose, and everything to gain. 
You'll be amazed what people will do when 
they're faced with a man who's got a goal, 
and the intestinal fortitude to mention it 
where it can be heard. 




















Here it is in hard cold facts. We've had 
untold millions of dollars worth of adver- 
tising—advertising that money can’t buy. 
Every major magazine in the country has 
carried stories of our plight, and justly so! 
Does that mean anything to you? If it 
doesn’t, quit teaching and go back to raising 
turnips. 

It means that we've got big business—and 
I mean BIG—solidly in back of us. We've 
got labor, we've got everything except that 
submerged one tenth who don’t count any- 
how but who call the school most frequently. 
Forget them! 


How does the following plan appeal to 
you? 

1. A state teachers’ organization which 
will let only accredited teachers hold a class 
in your state. There’s a shortage now of 
competent teachers. Keep it that way. 

2. A state teachers’ organization which 
says, when teachers are attempting to secure 
a professional salary, that any other peda- 
gog, God bless the term, who subverts that 
action will be dismissed from our organiza- 
tion. 

g. An organization which says if any 
teachers are out on professional leave, in 
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order to secure more funds (think that 
through carefully) they shall be helped 
financially from the funds of other local 
teachers’ organizations. 

4. A state group which says to teachers’ 
colleges and employment agencies, “If you 
send candidates for positions where a salary 
program is in the process of adjustment we 
will never again allow our members to 
patronize you,” and says the same thing to 
salesmen as far as school supplies are 
concerned. 

Those things are only part of a wide- 
awake program that would be translated 
eventually into more steaks on your dinner 
table, fringed slips if you want them, and 
Chanel number five for your boudoir. But 
above all it would save your pride and let 
you and the world know that you are 
actually in a profession where your services 
are appreciated. Not only that, but it would 
start attracting persons into education who 
could make the grade in any area. 

What's your reaction? Would you like 
that sort of thing? It’s in the palm of your 
hand, now! One, two, possibly three years 
from today, it'll be too late. What are we 
waiting for? Let’s stop kidding ourselves, 


and get going! 


A Free Ton of Meat for the School Lunch Program 


Hunters lined the roads along the Hoh, Bogachiel 
and Calawah rivers long before dawn, anxiously 
waiting for sight of a bull elk. Some camped out. 
Others dug slit trenches. No one was allowed to 
shoot a cow elk... . 

Maybe they mistook branches for antlers. Anyway 
when the sound of rifles echoed away up the valley, 
branches had been clipped off trees, several stumps 
held lead, and four cows lay dead—all illegal kills. 

My phone rang that afternoon when I returned 
from a fruitless morning in a qhieter sector. 

“Say Jim,” said the town marshal, “there are 
four cows shot down by the river. Want ‘em for 
the lunch room?” 

My worries over balancing 5¢ milk and gs¢ 


butter with the kids’ pennies were suddenly wiped 
out with the news of a ton of meat free. 

Early next morning six sturdy lads, the town 
marshal, and the superintendent shouldered packs, 
determined to make the school lunch program pay 
out. 

Three animals in fine shape were quartered, 
packed out, skinned, and nicely frozen in our lockers 
within two days. Handy lads with a knife were 
the boys that missed formal school that day... . 

Another elk Thursday and a fifth one Friday 
were added to our menu as careless sportsmen 
failed to distinguish a pair of ears from a set of 
antlers.—JAMES J. PRENDERGAST in Washington Edu- 
cation Journal. 


FREESE 











STEPLADDERS go 


Aid for the gifted 
pupil in 6 areas 


BOTH WAYS 


By HEDWIG O. PREGLER 


HY EDUCATORS have been more inter- 

ested in the lower rungs of the ladder 
of ability when it comes to special educa- 
tion is indeed puzzling. Perhaps they have 
become discouraged arguing for the demo- 
cratic rights of the gifted child and have 
given up trying to win the public ear for 
him. 

Speak of special education for the handi- 
capped child and the listener becomes inter- 
ested and sympathetic. Mention the supe- 
rior ehild and immediately the listener's 
mind turns to the philosophy that has 
become synonymous with our conception 
of democracy—namely, the rights of the 
underprivileged. Are these rights only to 
be for those at the bottom and center of 
the ladder and not for those at the top? 
How can such a philosophy be justified? 

Let’s climb the ladder and see what is to 
be found among these children of superior 
ability for whom we plead. 

Rapid Learners.1 The gifted child is a 

1 Pregler, Hedwig O., “Principles Governing the 
Education of Gifted Children,” unpublished Doc- 


tor’s Dissertation. Pittsburgh: University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1946, p. 68 ff. 
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Eprror’s Notre: Have we gone so far in 
emphasizing the needs of average and slow 
pupils that we are neglecting the rights of 
the gifted young people in our classes? Miss 
Pregler thinks so, She has been doing re- 
search on gifted children, and has been 
working with them in her school. In this 
article she shows how we can encourage and 
develop six of the superior pupil’s abilities. 
Miss Pregler is principal of Colfax School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


rapid learner. He finishes any task assigned 
him in less time than the average child 
takes. Because of this the superior child is 
grossly neglected in school today. Unless 
he has developed good study habits and a 
research interest of his own, he will all too 
frequently have time on his hands in a 
school that is not prepared to meet his 
needs. 

A research interest must be developed in 
superior children. Unlike the old-fashioned 
conception of the gifted child as an anemic, 
over-studious bookworm, the gifted child, 
as we have discovered him, is healthy, fun- 
loving, mischievous, and too frequently 
lazy. Lazy because he has learned to be. As 
a tiny youngster he was anxious to read; 
probably he started to read anywhere be- 
tween the ages of three and five. School 
tamed him down to the level of the average. 
If he hurried to the teacher with his com- 
pleted assignment, he was asked to go back 
and look it over to make sure there were 
no mistakes. Why hurry? Why complete the 
task too quickly? There is little or nothing 
beyond any present assignment for such stu- 
dents. 

Few teachers find time to direct the learn- 
ing of the superior child. Nor is the present 
educational system such as to encourage 
him to do so. As long as the success of a 
teacher continues to be measured by the 
number of children he leads to and through 
the quagmire of mediocrity, so long will 
he continue to be interested chiefly in the 
slow learner. If even a small per cent of the 
effort that teachers expend on the remedial 
aspects of reading and arithmetic were 
directed to the gifted child in the class, so- 
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ciety would profit in incalculable measure. 

That the interest of teachers is largely 
with the slow learner can be witnessed at 
any teachers’ institute, workshop, or Uni- 
versity, where classes or discussion groups 
are filled to overflowing when remedial 
reading or arithmetic measures are the sub- 
ject of discussion. On the other hand, simi- 
lar groups for the discussion of principles 
governing the education of the gifted child 
will be so small that one ‘is almost dis- 
couraged. 

What is so amazing is that if the read- 
ing and arithmetic expectancy level were 
calculated for children it would be ascer- 
tained that most of the slow learners have 
reached and are working up to and above 
their reading expectancy level and yet we 
hammer away at them! Whereas the gifted 
child actually needs remedial work because 
he falls far below what he is actually able 
to do. 

Sometimes there are punishments in- 
flicted on the fast learner because he is fast. 
Unless he recognizes value in the additional 
work assigned him, it may take on the 
aspect of punishment for having completed 
a task quickly. This ability to learn more 
rapidly is an asset on which the teacher 
should build very carefully. Differentiated 
assignments and research techniques could 
be taught the pupil so that he will know 
how to busy himself acquiring profitable 
knowledge or following individual inter- 
ests. To do this the teacher must devote 
some time to planning and directing the 
studies of these children at the top of the 
ladder. 

Wide Variety of Interests. The gifted 
child has a wide variety of interests and can 
without too much urging on the part of the 
teacher become interested in almost any 
subject. It is not necessary for the teacher 
to become discouraged because there is no 
material available on the particular subject 
the child has in mind at the moment. A 
little interest and time on the part of the 
teacher to guide the child to some subject 





which is available brings miraculous re- 
sults. 

Nor need the teacher fear his own lack 
of knowledge or interest in the field. All 
that the gifted child expects of an adult is 
honesty. A frank admission of ignorance 
and an honest desire to do that thing that 
is expected of the child—namely, to acquire 
a new interest if possible—make him an ally 
and a font of knowledge that the teacher 
can tap like a reservoir in enriching the 
field for others. The clever teacher will use 
the superior child to save himself time and 
energy that he can in turn devote to direct- 
ing the child. 

Good Memories. Gifted children are en- 
dowed with good memories. These can and 
should be developed to help them get re- 
sults more quickly. Historical facts and 
dates should be kept in mind, not indefi- 
nitely, but to fulfill a certain need. Other 
children may have to keep them on paper, 
but the gifted child should be trained to 
keep them in mind. Enrichment in arith- 
metic for the superior child. is one of the 
easiest extras to administer because the 
pupil himself can readily see value in 
memorizing larger combinations of addi- 
tion and the multiplication tables much 
above the accepted twelve. Mental arith- 
metic for the average child is of question- 
able value, but mental arithmetic for the 
superior child becomes a short cut he will 
often find valuable. 

Logical Thinking and Reflection. Gifted 
children can be trained to do clear, logical 
thinking. Argumentation and debating are 
excellent fields in which to develop this 
ability. Looking up points and defending 
them and their authenticity develop in 
these children a power of concentration 
and thinking that great minds need and 
too frequently lack. 

Gifted children also have the power to 
do reflective thinking: to view the past, to 
interpret the present in terms of possible 
future outcomes. Dare we neglect the train- | 
ing of the minds that can do such abstract 
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thinking? Will we continue to give all of 
our time to teaching reading to children 
who find less and less need for reading in 
adult life, while those who have the ability 
to make decisions and basic judgments are 
neglected? 

Creative Ability. At the top of the ladder 
we will find such mental characteristics as 
initiative, imagination, and curiosity. These 
three qualities have saved the lives of geni- 
uses who have grown, developed, and ma- 
tured in spite of our educational system. 
Many geniuses have sat in school and in 
imagination dreamed great dreams that they 
later carried out. Their insatiable curiosity 
drove them to heights no school encouraged 
them to attain. Their initiative must have 
devised schemes whereby they avoided de- 
stroying boredom—the kind of schemes 
which lead the great and the near great 
into those pranks which color their biog- 
raphies. 

What opportunity teachers and educators 
have failed to recognize! Great teachers in 
the past have been those who have recog- 
nized the creative ability in even the most 
mischievous child and because of that recog- 
nition have fanned the embers and helped 
the child to self-realization. 

Willpower and Concentration. If pos- 
sessed in sufficient degree by superior chil- 
dren, these two mental characteristics are 
their saving grace. It is these two that have 
caused them to succeed in their chosen 
fields. No lack of knowledge, no neglect on 
the part of those who had the training of 
these children under their jurisdiction 


The CLEARING HousE 


could deter them from accomplishing the 
tasks they set for themselves. 

This determination on the part of some 
to succeed is the factor that educators have 
clung to tenaciously as justifying their neg- 
lect of the gifted. “Gifted children take care 
of themselves.” Some will. Some who have 
a greater abundance of this characteristic. 
How much time could have been saved for 
them! How many short cuts could have been 
taught them if they had received the same 
proportion of opportunity that the slow 
learner had received! How many geniuses 
might have succeeded had they been en- 
couraged! 

Let it be remembered that the character- 
istics of gifted children vary in degree and 
that not all traits are possessed by all gifted 
children. Therefore education must provide 
the stimulus for those who are not s0 
endowed. 

It is still difficult to see all the possi- 
bilities of the child at the top of the ladder 
because not enough has been done with him 
and for him. Studies have been made of 
him in the environment in which he has 
been found. Too few studies have been 
made available in which the environment 
was conducive to the best development of 
his abilities. Education for the gifted can- 
not have failed; it has never been tried in 
the classroom or in segregated classes on 
the scale or for the same length of time as 
for those at the bottom of the ladder. Until 
it has been so tried, stepladders have not 
gone both ways and Democracy has not 
given an equal opportunity to all! 


The Calibrated Hen 


The evolution of the prescribed educational lingo 
has been an amazing development. If, about 1900, 
a teacher at a university brought a hen to class for 
teaching purposes, while this was an innovation, 
the hen was simply a hen. By 1910 this hen was a 
“problem.” In 1915 it had become a “project.” 
Around 1919 the hen was a “unit of work.” By 
1925, it had become an “activity.” In 1930 it was 





the “basis of an integrated program.” 

And lo! in 1936 the poor hen had become a 
“frame of reference.” As 1941 drew to a close, it was 
“implemented” into an “area in a workshop.” In 
1942 it appears to have been “calibrated” as part 
of the “orchestration of school and community ac- 
tivities."—From Kansas City Schools, quoted by 
C. R. House, Jr., in Virginia Journal of Education. 
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CLASS SECTIONING: 





Facts on a Junior High Quandary 


By 
GERALD E. NORD 


OW TO ARRANGE class groups has long 
been a moot question in junior high 
schools. Much has been written for and 
against ability grouping by selective means. 
There is ample authority for good argu- 
ment on both sides of this issue. The writer 
will attempt to set forth some of the factors 
concerned in his experience with both meth- 
ods over the past several years in Benjamin 
Franklin Junior High School. 

The school was established about 1922, 
with an enrolment approximating 1,200 to 
1,600 pupils as an average, since that time. 
The grades in this school are seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, and the pupils are drawn 
from the industrial and cosmopolitan area 
of the city of New Castle. There is, there- 
fore, a fairly wide range of ability, home 
background, and economic status. 

In 1942, the writer found, on assuming 
the principalship, that the school’s classes 
had been formed homogeneously for many 
years. The superintendent stated that I.Q.’s 
and pupil progress, as evidenced by teach- 
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Eprtor’s Note: Some junior high schools 
group pupils into castes based upon intel- 
lectual ability, some fill their classes on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis, and others com- 
promise between the two extremes in vari- 
ous ways. What is the best plan for a given 
junior high high school? Mr. Nord here 
discusses the problem as his own school 
faces it, offers the opinions of the teachers 
of the school, and explains the practices of 
ten other Pennsylvania junior high schools. 
Mr. Nord is principal of Franklin Junior 
High School, New Castle, Pa. 
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ers’ marks, were the criteria for grouping 
the pupils. Consequently, there were ap- 
proximately thirteen or fourteen classes of 
ninth graders, twelve or thirteen eighths, 
and about a dozen sevenths. Four or five 
classes in each grade would include rela- 
tively fast moving groups; five or six would 
be made up of average groups, and three 
or four would involve slow sections. 

This pattern would vary annually ac- 
cording to the enrolment. In theory then, 
the school’s grouping had been designed 
to provide for at least three levels of learn- 
ing progress, namely the high, the average, 
and the low. 

One of the first discoveries made by the 
writer was that in spite of an efficient 
method of grouping sections in Franklin 
Junior High School, the instruction afforded 
was not varied to suit the different levels. 

Teachers may have, at one time, at- 
tempted to teach their pupils in terms of 
the group to which they belonged, but they 
were not doing it in the first two years of 
the writer’s incumbency. The same lesson 
guide sheets and the same procedures in 
class were utilized for every section which 
a teacher might have. So far as was appar- 
ent, every pupil was held to the same 
standard and required to compete on the 
same basis with every other. If a teacher 
had two fast moving groups, two average, 
and one slow group each day, his instruction 
in history, for example, was the same for 
all five. There may have been certain reser- 
vations in the teacher's own mind with 
reference to the required achievement of 
his various groups—but so far as assign- 
ments, materials, and tests were concerned, 
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they were all held to the same fulfilment. 


In the early history of the school’s make- 
up of groups, it was the custom to label 
classes numerically. The higher the number, 
the lower the group would be in ability. 
Each grade group would have A and B 
semester divisions, and as many numerical 
attachments as there were classes. For 
instance, there would be gA ones, gA twos, 
9A threes, etc. There would be 9B ones, 
twos, threes, etc., and the same would be 
true for each of the three grades: 7, 8, and g. 

If, therefore, a pupil belonged in 7A nine, 
and there were 9 sections of 7A, he would 
be in the lowest of the ability groups in his 
grade, a fact which became common knowl- 
edge to all pupils quite easily. 

Identification with the “dumb groups” 
carried social stigma to the extent that sec- 
tion labeling was changed. The classes were 
thereafter known only by their grade and 
session-room numbers. For example, a group 
would now be gA-225, the number attached 
being the room number where the group 
had its home. In this way, ability grouping 
was still in effect, but it was not openly ap- 
parent to pupils to what levels they be- 
longed. 

Realizing that a sudden change to an- 
other method of grouping would likely not 
be acceptable to all of the teachers, the 
writer obtained their sanction, at the close 
of his second year, to try out a gradual 
change-over, for experimental purposes. 

It was decided that incoming seventh- 
grade pupils would be grouped heterogene- 
ously, and the next year the process would 
be continued, until, at the close of the 
third year, all the groups would be cross 
sections, and all teachers would have had 
opportunity to experience results there- 
from. 

This cycle has now been completed, and 
the teachers have expressed themselves, al- 
most two to one, in favor of heterogeneous 
grouping. 

The preference poll was taken in faculty 
meeting. No teacher was required to sign 


his name. Teachers were urged to vote their 


convictions, as acquired over the years un- * 


der both systems of grouping. The actual 
form used in determining teacher senti- 
ment is shown here: 


Teacher Preference Poll on Pupil Grouping 
(1) My preference (Check one): 
(a) Select grouping according to 1.Q. and 
achievement 
(b) Unselected grouping 
(2) Reasons for (a). Check those that apply. 
1. Pupils make better progress, working with 
others on their own level. 
2. Discipline is not so much of a problem. 
3- Instruction can be suited to the varying levels 
of intelligence. 
4- It is natural to have pupils in selected groups. 
(3) Reasons for (b). Check those that apply. 
1. Pupil progress is attained just as well with 
mixed groups. 
2. Discipline is not centered in all the pupils 
of low intelligence. 
3. Teaching can be varied within the group to 
suit individual needs. 
4. It is more like a life situation, when pupils 
are in mixed groups. 
(4) Further comment. 


Several interesting facts are revealed on 
analysis of the polls. Of the fifteen teachers 
who favor homogeneous grouping, thirteen 
believe that pupils make progress more sat- 
isfactorily when working with pupils on 
their own level. Only two of these were con- 
scious of less disciplinary difficulty in their 
teaching when groups are similar. 

All but one of the fifteen preferred ability 
grouping because they believed it enabled 
them to suit their teaching to the intellec- 
tual levels of their groups. Only one of these 
fifteen teachers, however, felt that it is a 
natural situation to have pupils in segre- 
gated intellectual groups. One teacher com- 
mented further, by saying that bright pupils 
could be held to a higher standard, and 
poor pupils segregated, thus indicating a 
preference for a partial grouping. 

Another teacher emphasized that good 
students become lazy and careless as mem- 
bers of low groups. This teacher was in- 
clined toward a system whereby high and 
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low pupils could be segregated, but not the 
middle sections. One teacher favored group- 
ing the upper half, and not the lower half. 

One teacher, who voluntarily signed her 
initials, commented thus: “I would even 
volunteer to take the lowest groups (if that 
is am argument against homogeneous 
grouping—some teachers being unwilling 
to teach them).” 

Twenty of the twenty-four teachers who 
were against ability grouping believe pupils 
make as good progress with mixed groups 
as with selected ones. Seventeen of these 
teachers were of the opinion that discipline, 
in unselected groups, is not centered in the 
pupils of low intelligence. Eleven think 
that their teaching can be varied within a 
group, to suit individual needs. 

All but two of the twenty-four believe 
unselected grouping is more life-like and 
natural than ability grouping. Three teach- 
ers in this group expressed their satisfac- 
tion at the marked progress of slow pupils 
when they are in mixed groups and can 
learn from their superiors. 

Two teachers said they were in favor of 
ability grouping only for ninth graders, 
and unselected groups among sevens and 
eights. Two teachers in this group expressed 
the need locally for orthogenic backward 
classes (for pupils with nervous or mental 
difficulties), in all three grades, with teach- 
ers especially trained for that kind of work. 
One teacher commented at considerable 
length on the belief that homogeneous 
grouping did not solve the discipline prob- 
lem. 

Discussion and comment since the taking 
of this poll have revealed that apparently 
more of the school’s ninth-grade teachers 
are favorable toward homogeneous group- 
ing than are those of the sevens and eights. 
The writer has expressed his willingness to 
keep the sevens and eights in unselected 
groups, and the nines in homogeneous 
sections, if this proves to be teacher prefer- 
ence throughout. 

The apparent wavering of policy here 
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may be somewhat justifiable, in the writer's 
belief, so long as it is based on experiment 
and does not deviate too far from school 
practice elsewhere. For a determination of 
what is done elsewhere, the writer sent out 
a letter of inquiry to ten Pennsylvania 
junior high schools of a size comparable to 
our own. The replies were as follows: 


Homogeneous 
School Grouping 
. Allentown (Central) Yes (in 7 & 8) 
. Altoona (Roosevelt) Yes 
. Erie (Wilson) No 


. Harrisburg (Edison) Yes (very flexible) 

. Johnstown (Garfield) Yes 

Lancaster (Reynolds) Yes 

. Reading (Northeast) Yes (half the pupils) 

. Scranton (North) Yes (only in 8th grade) 
. Williamsport (Curtin) No 

. Wilkes-Barre (Meyers) Yes (7 & 8 only) 


Puen oP 


oo os 


It will be apparent from a scrutiny of the 
foregoing table that only three of the ten 
schools are committed to ability grouping 
in outright form. Four schools have homo- 
geneous grouping in limited form. Two 
do not group by selection in any manner. 
One school has a flexible program of ability 
grouping. 

The principal in one of the schools sent 
an accompanying letter, in which he out- 
lined a projected plan for his school, which 
heretofore has not used ability grouping. 
He comments: 

We. have tentatively planned to organize next 
year two homogeneous groups in each of one or 
more grades: one section of gifted pupils, and one 
section of slow or retarded. The remainder of the 
pupils in each grade would be grouped heterogene- 
ously in six or seven sections. We would then 
set up a modified course of study for each of the 
homogeneous groups on the basis of their ability, 
interests, and needs. 


One principal groups his fast moving 
pupils homogeneously, but not his slow. He 
further states that out of ten sections, he 
has five homogeneous and five heterogene- 
ous. 

Another principal writes: 


We have a four-year junior high—grades 7-8-9-10. - 
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In the first two grades (7 and 8) we have partial 
homogeneous grouping. That is, if there are nine 
sections, the first three are high, the next three 
average, and the last three low. This avoids having 
one or two outstanding sections made up of high 
1.Q.’s and at the other end, one or two very low 
groups. I have tried homogeneous, heterogeneous, 
and this mixed arrangement. It seems satisfactory. 
Pure, homogeneous grouping, in my opinion, puts 
too much burden on some teachers. 


The writer's school has experienced first- 
hand both selected and unselected group- 


ings. Other schools are undecided which is 
better, and the authorities in school prac- 
tice seem not to have solved the problem 
at all. 

As for the future, very likely we at Frank- 
lin Junior High School shall use a com- 
promise plan. For teacher preference seems 
now to call for heterogeneous grouping in 
grades seven and eight, and homogeneous 
in nine, at least to a degree consistent with 
pupil electives. 


* * FINDINGS + : 


Eprror’s Nore: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief 
summaries of some main points in some of the 
findings. Lack of space prohibits much explanation 
of methods used, degree of accuracy or conclusive- 
ness, or even the scope of the study. 


FUSS: How much “fuss” should junior high 
schools make over their graduating classes? Prac- 
tices vary widely in Ohio, says Thomas K. Wenrick 
in Ohio Schools. Of 37 junior high schools that 
answered his query, only 8 never use promotion 
ceremonies. Other procedures, and the number of 
schools using them, are: special assembly for pupils 
only, 5; special assembly, parents invited, 17; pub- 
lic programs, 7; certificates awarded, 16; outside 
speaker employed, 8. Roughly, about 60% of the 
schools do not issue special graduation certificates, 
and almost 50% have merely a special assembly to 
which parents are invited. 


TRANSPORTATION: In Indiana, pupil trans- 
portation is administered independently by each 
local school system, states M. E. Stapley in Indiana 
Teacher. As a result, per-pupil expenditures for 
transportation amount to 24% of total school op- 
erating costs in townships, and 10% of total school 
operating costs in cities and towns that transport 
rural pupils. In 1944-45, the cost of pupil transpor- 
tation in Indiana was almost $7,000,000. A saving 
of more than $2,000,000 could be made on this 
item, says Mr. Stapley, if pupil transportation were 


administered on a county-wide basis, with state 
supervision. If such a 30% saving on transporta- 
tion costs could be effected, it would be possible to 
make a sizeable increase in expenditure for instruc- 
tion. 


UNMARRIED TEACHERS: A recent survey 
showed that 68% of the women teachers in the 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, Public Schools were main- 
taining homes and supporting dependents. That's a 
good reason, states Pauline Shumaker in Ohio 
Schools, why married men teachers should not be 
given any special salary allotment. 


UNREALISTIC: In the Washington, D. C., area, 
only 10% of the workers are employed in profes- 
sional fields, states William E. Myers in Occupa- 
tions. Yet in the June 1946 graduating class of 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C., 50% of 
the girls and 55% of the boys planned to attend 
college and prepare for a profession. Of the 7o girls 
who hoped to enter professions, only 6 intended to 
go into teaching, an uncrowded field; and only 6 
planned to train for nursing, one of the most prom- 
ising fields for girls today. Among the 109 boys, 
only 5 desired to enter a trade, 7 were interested 
in clerical work, and 2 expected to be in sales work. 
Yet the law of supply and demand eventually would 
force many of the boys into such fields. Similar 
reports of unrealistic vocational planning are com- 
ing from senier high schools over the entire nation, 
says Mr. Myers: “Students either are not receiving 
adequate information as to the employment outlook 
or they refuse to face the facts.” 
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THE BOILER ROOM: 


An epic of educational enterprise 
By ROBERT H. LONG 


IX MONTHS after returning from the wars, 

Waldo decided that it was time to make 
a drastic change if he were ever to be a 
success in education. He was startled at the 
changes that had erupted in the old high 
school in the four years that he had been 
away. New faces, new activities, even a new 
language loomed up around him, giving 
him the feeling that he might better have 
reenlisted. 

There was his old classmate George 
Ferment, who had come to Kilroy High 
with him ten years ago. George was excused 
from military service because of schizo- 
phrenic tendencies, but it was with no 
little surprise that Waldo found that Mr. 
Ferment had forsaken social studies and 
was now head of boys’ guidance. Every week 
since his return, Waldo had received a set 
of forms from George to be filled out for 
each member of his homeroom. One week 
it would be a request for information on 
the number of colds each child had suffered 
the preceding year as compared with the 
year of his birth. Next it might be a survey 
to discover how often each child shined his 
shoes and combed his hair. 

Waldo noticed that these questionnaires 


— 


Eprtor’s Note: Waldo seems to have been 
just a good teacher until he decided to be- 
come great and famous. The stupendous 
system that he invented on paper flashed 
like a meteor over the educational world. 
That’s a mixed metaphor, but very much 
in keeping with Waldo’s career, about 
which Mr. Long will tell you. Mr. Long 
teaches in Cleveland High School, Caldwell, 
N.J. 


never touched anything so vital as how 
often pupils changed underwear, or the 
correlation between eating habits and 
elimination. But it all served to keep 
George busy making computations and 
charts, and it made it definitely certain that . 
George was “in.” George addressed the 
principal by his first name and was down- 
right chummy with the superintendent of 
schools. 

On every hand Waldo found evidences 
that he was behind the times. Whenever he 
read an article telling of the achievements 
of Leonard Syntax in the teaching of Shake- 
speare to cretins, Waldo felt bitterly his 
failure. In his classes, the kids just learned 
or they didn’t learn, depending on their 
ability, general attitude, and their reaction 
to Waldo. When they came into his room 
they were in a place where an atmosphere 
of simplicity and friendliness was apparent. 
Waldo was always so much concerned with 
trying to teach them something worth while 
about life in language that they could 
understand that they all got along well to- 
gether -and even the dullest and most 
troublesome kids sometimes forgot them- 
selves long enough to contribute to the 
work of the class. 

Thus it was that Waldo sat down one 
Sunday evening and decided that it was 
time for him to become a great teacher, if 
not an educator. First he agreed with him- 
self that it would be purely an extracur- 
ricular activity, since his interest in his 
students was too sincere to allow him to 
make them the victims of the whole thing. 
This did not in any way hinder his project, 
however. 

As the beginning step Waldo wrote a : 
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little article for the local “exchange” ex- 
plaining how this year he was not operating 
just a classroom, but that he now had a 
“Boiler Room” of English activities. He ex- 
plained in language that said nothing how 
his pupils were being “fired,” how the 
“pressure rose” with each activity, and he 
even drew two “thermometers” to indicate 
how the temperature had “risen” since the 
beginning of the year. 

Two days after the publication of this 
article, the principal and the superintend- 
ent of schools both observed Waldo’s class. 
They went away engaged in earnest con- 
versation. George Ferment stopped by to 
tell him that he had heard splendid reports 
of his “Boiler-Room” project from students. 
This Waldo knew to be the rankest of lies, 
since his students were totally unaware of 
the whole thing. Waldo played dumb to 
George’s hint that it would be selfish of 
Waldo not to reveal the full scope of his 
idea to the guidance department so that 
they could publicize it on a wider scale 
and gather some glory to themselves. 

Encouraged to this extent, Waldo wrote 
a longer and more detailed account of the 
“Boiler Room,” making free with such 
terms as “distillate,” “fermentation,” “pres- 
surize.” He discarded “stew” and “boil” as 
too simple for a professional audience. He 
added a plea to other schools to try the 
“Boiler-Room” Technique. In revision he 
salted down the article heavily with fine 
professional language like “diagnosis,” 
“remedial,” “quotient of infinite correla- 
tion,” “integration of pressures,” “unmet 
kinetics,” etc. He included several “ther- 
mometers,” indicating how children boiled 
over with interest and effort after being 


¢ 


exposed to the “thermal pressure” of the 
“Boiler Room.” 

The National Journal snapped it up. 

In the months that ensued before the 
publication of the article, Waldo was not 
idle. He littered his bulletin boards with 
pictures of boilers, pressure gauges, fur- 
naces, His pupils were blissfully unaffected 
since they never looked at his exhibits any- 
way. Waldo kept up an outpouring of little 
articles for the local “exchange.” He men- 
tioned his project with becoming difiidence 
at faculty meetings. At PTA parents called 
upon him to give them more information. 

When his article appeared in The Na- 
tional Journal, Waldo was the recipient of 
great kudos. At this point he let fall a few 
words about the inadequacy of his salary, 
and the administration wept. It was cer- 
tain they could never hold him. Already he 
was getting offers from agencies of jobs at 
fat salaries “for a teacher of national repu- 
tation.” Superintendents wrote for more in- 
formation on his project and hinted that 
they would give a lot to have him on their 
faculty. Waldo showed these to the super- 
intendent of his own system. That worthy 
promised to meet with the board of educa- 
tion. 

They offered Waldo a thousand-dollar 
increase and he surprised them by accept- 
ing. By that time he was fed up with the 
hooey he had been handing out and he 
realized that if it continued much longer he 
would be forced to give up teaching and 
become an administrator so that his talents 
could be put to wider use. He hoped that 
in time people would forget the whole 
business so that he would just be a simple 
faculty member again. 


Fields of Interest 


Since a historical or analytical approach to litera- 
ture with vocational students is impracticable for 
temporal as well as psychological reasons, I have 
found it expedient to organize groups of readings in 





fields of major interest or experience, such as re 
ligious feeling, the sea, rhythm, the brotherhood 
of man, courage, humor, the New Year, war, and 
so on.—Joun T. Muri in The English Journal. 









































Vocational Guidance: 





too muhh MEDDLING 


By 
CONNER REED 


DVISING AND COUNSELING high-school stu- 
A dents concerning their vocational fu- 
tures is so much the thing just now that it 
requires some little hardihood to speak out 
against any phase of it. One is pretty certain 
to be ignored if he does so, by the naive 
counter-statement, “that is not in line with 
the thinking, Mr. X,”—as though the only 
“thinking” worthy of consideration were all 
being done in the colleges of education and 
in the state departments. 

As a matter of fact we are all for guidance 
(what else is teaching, anyway, but guid- 
ance?), for far more than goes on today; we 
question only the wisdom of some of it. 
There is in certain schools a tendency to 
persuade as many students as possible to 
adopt definite courses of study designed to 
lead them toward particular trades or profes- 
sions. And when high-school seniors come to 
some advisers an effort is made (especially in 
the case of those heading for college) to talk 
them into selecting a definite course. Of this 
practice we disapprove. 

Disregarding the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of people must of neces- 


— 


Epiror’s Note: Mr. Reed writes: “The 
controversial stand which I take in this 
article is a frank expression of opinion based 
upon twelve years’ teaching experience in 
the high school, during which I have done a 
good deal of informal guidance. It is also 
an expression of my philosophy of educa- 
tion, which lays great stress upon liberal 
education.” Mr. Reed is vice principal of 
Roosevelt High School, Port Angeles, Wash. 
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sity spend their mature years in economic 
activities for which they can hardly prepare 
themselves short of actual apprenticeship, 
and most of which they would not, in dewy 
youthtime, willingly choose, we have yet the 
problem of the eighteen-year-old’s ignorance 
of his own nature. In short, he has not 
obeyed the first law of the philosophers— 
Know Thyself. 

And only the rarest of adults, not except- ' 
ing the youth’s parents, can come anywhere 
near knowing the boy or girl, either. The 
wise family physician, sanctified in the drug- 
gists’ advertisements—that friend and 
counselor of half the town—even he drives 
his son willy-nilly into medical school. He 
may not be too wise for that! What can we 
expect in the way of guidance from the 
doctor’s educationally less fortunate broth- 
ers? 

An occasional boy or girl, either because 
of inborn talent or because of good luck, 
strikes the right path—or a right path—al- 
most at the very start, and follows straight 
to the goal like an Alger hero. With these 
fortunate individuals we have nothing to 
do here. Nor, in this writer’s view, can we 
ever hope that even the most perceptive of 
counselors will place very many young 
people on the high road. Only a few have 
talent of the needed kind, and the fortune 
to get on the particular road where it can 
be used fully. 

Our economic society demands specializa- 
tion of nearly all, yet nature has not con- 
ferred outstanding specialties on all. We are 
not ants or bees, and we were not designed 
to fill niches in the machine-age structure. 
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Indeed, man’s very lack of greatly spe- 
cialized abilities has been the negative 
quality which, combined with his brain, has 
enabled him to excel the ants and bees. 

Most of the eighteen-year-olds who come 
to us for advice have no marked talents. 
They are destined to become upholsterers, 
sheet-metal workers, garage mechanics, 
teamsters, meat-cutters, builders. Very few 
of them would be much better at one of 
these callings than at another, yet most of 
them fancy something better. They do not 
really hunger, however, for more than an 
ordinary, respectable married life with time 
for hobbies, clubs, and summer auto trips. 

Why delude them by talking carelessly 
of the professions, of charting courses? 

But, as Robert Maynard Hutchins has so 
often reiterated, our society is desperately in 
need of liberally educated—of cultured— 
citizens. To this end all who come to us for 
advice ought to be urged to continue their 
formal education in the liberal arts as far as 
their own tastes and their money will allow 
them to go. They ought to be told very 
frankly just what the study and practice 
of a profession means, and that most of us 
do not find our place in life very con- 
sciously, for we do not consciously realize 
our Own capacities very early. 

We may strive and strive to attain goals 
which our natures do not (in an Emer- 
sonian sense) deserve. The world of realities, 
which cares nothing for a man’s own illu- 
sions about himself, will eventually buffet 
us into some corner for which we are not 
unsuited. The student adviser, especially if 
he be a man, should examine in this light 
his own life. Did he originally plan to be- 
come a high-school teacher, a student 
counselor? The world, in the guise of 
chance, probably placed him where he is. 

What fantastic courses do some of the 
girls—ill-advised by someone—take in col- 
lege! “Foreign Trade,” “Business Adminis- 
tration,” “Far-Eastern Relations,” “Journal- 
ism”! Fortunately marriage or money fail- 
ures relieve most of them of the necessity of 


completing these ill-suited courses and then 
trying to get placed in their chosen fields. 

The schools of journalism, drama, music, 
and art are full of misled youngsters who, 
because they wrote better or acted better, or 
sang, played, or drew better than the 
average, were so advised by some good gray 
but too unworldly English teacher. 

Of course the world outside sooner or 
later shakes most of us down to our own 
level, but the guidance counselors ought to 
cushion the shock by doing a little realistic 
shaking of their own, beforehand. 

Let us tell these young people the truth 
(or don’t we know it ourselves?), that short 
of genius a lot more than mere talent may 
be needed to launch one on a career! “Far 
more is to be done in this world by dexterity 
than by strength,” says one of Charlotte 
Bronte’s characters. There is all too much 
truth in this cynical observation. 

Money, personality, health, personal ap- 
pearance, influential friends, luck, are all 
extremely important. One would like to be- 
lieve that all the newspaper offices, radio 
stations, business establishments, and other 
job-spots that appeal to adolescents were 
staffed entirely by persons naturally tal- 
ented and college trained to fulfill those 
particular duties, but a.turn of the radio 
dial, a critical reading of the newspaper, or 
a little general observation quickly makes 
this impossible. 

We need liberally educated citizens, and 
we need them desperately. Let us advise our 
young people to go for that. For the college 
prospect: “Take a general course; keep your 
eyes, ears, and mind open; suspend your 
final decision on a profession; and don't 
be afraid to change horses in midstream!” 
For the rest: “Go to college and begin a 
general course if you can. Otherwise take 
any job you can get. Good idea to get away 
from the home town for awhile. Look 
around. Someday try reading some of the 
books and magazines we talked about. 
When the spirit moves you write us a letter. 
As for your eventual work—wait and see!” 








A LABORATORY 
for English Composition 


By ~ 
SISTER MARY LUCILLE, R.S.M. 


HERE ARE chemistry laboratories and 
T biotogy laboratories in our secondary 
schools. Even introductory science has come 
of age in one. We would take none of them 
away. This is as it should be. 

The unanswerable question is, why Eng- 
lish is denied a laboratory where students 
can work together as industriously and as 
practically as though they were equipped 
with test tubes and Bunsen burners, experi; 
menting with the volatile, elusive, some- 
times explosive English language, which is a 
compound not only of beauty but of force 
and passion and all things real or imaginary. 
It could be a laboratory for the analysis of 
bitterness and its solution. Hatred would 
soften and resolve and something beautiful 
would emerge. 

And the name of such a laboratory would 
be journalism or, if one wished to give it 
a passport into the zoned English-curricu- 
lum boundaries, a motivated course in com- 
position. 

In the past, and tragically today, the 
pattern for teaching composition varies 
slightly from this outline: 
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Eprror’s Nore: If fresh and exciting 
work is to be done in English composition, 
says Sister Mary Lucille, there needs to be 
less aping of the classics and worry about 
structure—and more of a journalistic ap- 
proach. That calls for a laboratory, and 
some means or other of getting the pupils’ 
best work before a reader audience. Sister 
Mary Lucille is supervisor of schools in the 
Catholic school system of Detroit, Mich. 


1. Pupils are given classic models to 
analyze and copy. 

2. They are asked to write sentences and 
paragraphs more or less for the sake of writ- 
ing sentences and paragraphs. 

3. They are exposed to abstract discus- 
sions of unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

4. They are assigned the task of writing 
narrative, exposition, argument, and de- 
scription. It is good discipline to write when 
you have nothing to say. 

5. They are assigned themes under some 
form of compulsion and with little motiva- 
tion. They stretch out pages and count 
words to conform to the taskmaster’s meter. 


Little wonder that it was more than 
patriotism prompting the boy who did not 
like English to say, “If Uncle Sam wants us 
to save paper why not cut out writing com- 
positions? They all go in the wastebasket 
anyway. Even the good ones.” 

A poet’s reaction was in a dirge: 


Tue DEATH OF A SENTENCE 


A sentence sprang from out the writer's brain 
Begot of Grammar by the sting of Hope, 

Stamped with the framework of the Mother Tongue, 
Nerved with the brain of Father Metaphor. 

A little while the sentence lived and wrought 

Its changes in the mind of those it met. 

It greeted some and shook them by the hand, 

With others fierce it grappled through the night 
Ere granting them its blessings. Others still 
Received its glance and smiled and went their way. 
So moved the sentence in its vital course. 

Until one day the English teacher pounced 

Upon the thought and smothered it with chalk. 


So murdered they the sentence in the name 
Of grammar. Many pupils grew in time 
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Adept... 

Dissecting corpses. But they never felt 

A pulse, or learned to know the hue of health 
Or how to make the sentence breathe again. 


Ask high-school boys or girls of what 
method in high-school composition they are 
conscious. The response of the one echoes 
the many, “All they ever did was drum it in 
that every composition should have an in- 
troduction, a body, and a conclusion.” 

As Henry Seidel Canby states: “. . . will 
not coherence, unity, and emphasis be 
acquired if we are striving to be clear, inter- 
esting, and convincing?” These are journal- 
ism imperatives. 

Stripped of the glamour of “print” here 
are composition assignments: discovering 
something to write about that would inter- 
est the whole community; getting facts ac- 
curately; finding a gripping lead; unrolling 
the story with force and economy. Assign- 
ments ‘take on new interest when viewed as 
news. Even such bothersome details as spell- 
ing, punctuation, capitalization, etc., take 
on new interest in the journalism labora- 
tory. Errors become important for they 
would tend to detract from a show-window 
display. 

The teaching of grammar is no longer 
drear droning, but the supplying of young 
experimenters with precision instruments— 
with microscopes to place over the thought. 
This laboratory is a fascinating place in 
which the student is surrounded by chal- 
lenging possibilities, in which he can try 
this or that and learn by his experiments 
what he wants to know. The composition 
class becomes a class in the study of life and 
of basic life interests. Writing is unbridled 
writing for self-expression—harnessed re- 
writing if the results are worth passing 
along. 

Out of the journalism laboratory ask the 
student what he is writing for. The answer 
would be, if perfectly sincere, the waste- 
basket. What other explanation is necessary 
for the dull, uninspired papers inflicted 
upon students? The most significant and 
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dominating element in a normal situation 
that calls for writing is a definite purpose in 
the mind of the writer. He desires to make 
someone understand, feel, or do some par- 
ticular thing. In the barren classroom situa- 
tion of the formal composition way that 
purpose has no place. In the purpose-domi- 
nated situation of the journalism laboratory 
it is found. There is a strong purpose or de- 
sire to make someone else understand, feel, 
or act in a particular way. Few persons have 
the habit of sitting down every so often and 
writing a page or two just for fun. 

The student writer, uncertain writer 
though he may be, needs an audience. His 
work should be read. He writes more inter- 
estingly and vigorously if he knows that his 
writing is for publication, whether it 
actually reaches a newspaper or not. 

Teachers will object—how can all hope to 
make the paper, have the thrill of a by-line? 
Space is limited. Nevertheless the work 
should be read. If publication is impossible, 
why cannot bulletin boards in strategic 
places be used for posting the best to give 
student writing the widest possible circula- 
tion? An appropriate legend or drawing can 
make the board the center of a curious and 
interested crowd. A good poem deserves as 


‘much publicity as a sophomore hayride. 


The journalistic approach to composition 
speeds far ahead of the formal teaching of 
composition. One educator says that stu- 
dents “expand in every way” upon entering 
the study of journalism, and that their 
“mental maturity progresses far beyond that 
of their non-journalistic companions.” A 
cubit to intellectual stature has been added. 

Composition taught through journalism, 
the English laboratory, misses none of the 
goals of composition: 


1. The ability to express one’s self with 
clarity and precision. 

2. The ability to think and write in a 
logical, orderly manner. 

3. The ability to create imaginatively 
from the resources of experience. 
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Scattered here and there are a few Eng- 
lish teachers who have set up English 
laboratories to take composition the “print- 
ways.” They have been praised and blamed 
as creative teachers or as faddists. 

English taught with laboratory experi- 
ence—double periods, as they have in the 
sciences, and a room equipped with a little 
more than a cast-off typewriter and a bat- 
tered dictionary, a room where students can 
wrestle with all their writing problems, with 


their conflicting opinions and emotions; 
where they can take their own mental 
measure, develop and express their strongest 
convictions, vent themselves of unhealthy 
notions and attitudes, struggle toward clear 
tolerant thought, or relaxing, cultivate a 
sense of humor—results in mechanically 
perfect writing and stylistic writing that are 
derivatives of the wish to share thoughts 
with others. 
Teachers can dream! 


TRICKS of the TRADE 


Time and energy savers 


By TED GORDON 


SAME BOOKS, DIFFERENT CLASSES 
—To prevent undesirable “cooperation” 
among pupils in different classes who have 
exercises to do in the same textbooks, it is 
simple enough for the individual teacher 
or for a group of teachers to arrange that 
one class does the odd ones, another the 
even ones, another the first half, another 
the second half, etc. 


TRANSFER FILES—With steel files so 
expensive and not too available, teachers 
may find an adequate substitute in “trans- 


————— 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returnéd. Address contributions to THE 
Ciearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


fer files,” those combination cardboard and 
metal containers in both legal and letter 
size which may be purchased in single units 
and increased in number as desired. Ask 
your stationer. 


SCORING TESTS—Time can be saved 
in scoring many types of standardized tests 
or any test with multiple parts by making 
a mark after each correct answer instead of 
marking incorrect answers and then sub- 
tracting from the perfect score. Thus un- 
answered questions need not be counted 
nor unnecessary subtraction take place. 


CHALK TRAY LIBRARY—You can 
utilize wasted space for an effective dis- 
play or for classroom library purposes by 
placing cuphooks or clothespins along the 
bottom of the blackboard chalk trays. It’s 
easy enough to attach magazines, pam- 
phlets, pictures, etc. 


WASTE WASTEBASKETS—When you 
don’t have enough wastebaskets for waste, 
you'll find that paper bags, attached to 
desks or walls with Scotch tape, pins, or 
clips, can serve as convenient catchalls. _ 








Oak Ridge’s Youth Council 
on the ATOMIC CRISIS 






I. An “in-school-civic” experience 
By PHILIP E. KENNEDY 


7 ULTRA-MODERN cities have high- 
lighted two questions long pondered 
by students of society: are men fatally 
diverse? Or, can they find unity that will 
sustain them? 

Oak Ridge, Hanford, Los Alamos—three 
highly specialized cells of an atomistic so- 
ciety! Within them, a short time ago, in 
still smaller, more highly specialized cells, 
men labored at strange tasks. Of these, 
only a few could know the end of their 
work. The few could perceive but dimly 
its ultimate consequence. The sum of their 
separate labors astonished a divided world. 
It was the atomic bomb. 

If the atomic bomb could speak once 
with a human tongue to individual men, 
what would it say? What has it said? Has 
it not said: “Specialists in government, war, 
commerce, labor, education, science, letters, 
religion, humanity—all of you—stop and 
think. Know what you are doing. See 
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Eprror’s Note: In this feature, a co- 
sponsor, the president, and the vice-presi- 
dent of the Oak Ridge Youth Council on 
the Atomic Crisis offer their three points of 
view on the organization, work, and edu- 
cational values of the Council. These arti- 
cles are based upon extemporaneous talks 
given by Mr. Kennedy and the two stu- 
dent officers at the Boston, Mass., conven- 
tion of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Mr. Kennedy, who is co-sponsor of 
the Youth Council, teaches English in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., High School. 
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where the insensate machine that is com- 
pounded of all your proud specialties may 
be taking you. You are members of society 
—men, not machines. Be men together, one 
for another, or be damned.” 

Emerson might well consider our town, 
Oak Ridge, a colossal laboratory demon- 
stration of ideas which he elaborates in 
The American Scholar: 

“The state of society,” he observes, “is 
one in which the members have suffered 
amputation from the trunk, and strut about 
so many walking monsters—a good finger, a 
neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never a 
man.” Oak Ridge has been a town of 
specialists. Out of their cells now, they 
are living Emerson's truth that “the indi- 
vidual, to possess himself, must sometimes 
return from his own labor to embrace all 
the other laborers”—that “man is not a 
farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but he 
is all.” 

Exploded from their laboratories, our 
specialists in nucleonics are haunted as 
men by the facts that their science tells 
them: 


Atomic bombs can now be made cheaply and 
in large number. They will become more destructive. 

There is no military defense against atomic 
bombs, and none is to be expected. 

Other nations can rediscover our secret processes 
by themselves. 

Preparedness against atomic war is futile. . . . 


Science says to them as men, “Unite, or 
die.” They feel impelled to find how human 
unity best may be built and to share the 
common task of teaching man to build it. 
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And we other specialists, we special stu- 
dents of society, we delegated teachers of 
the way to man—dare we to smile and stand 
aloof? If we have found the way to peace, 
we have not learned to follow it—as teach- 
ers, or as men. Our place, too, is in the 
common search. The facts of atomic energy 
are compulsive to anyone who heeds them. 
And they are facts. 

Dispersed among the people, these facts 
have prompted in Oak Ridge, our city of 
experiments, a spontaneous and vitally 
unifying experiment in the social studies. 
They are stark enough, the facts; but what 
do they mean? This is a problem of many 
faces. It is an engrossing problem for the 
student of the social studies and for his 
teacher. In Oak Ridge, any student who 
is at all perceptive knows the importance 
of the public forum, the panel discussion, 
the round table, the journal of political 
opinion, the social tract. He uses them and 
sees them used. He sees them used by engi- 
neer, journalist, businessman, educator, 
scientist, and minister as these merge their 
specialties to think together as men—in 
search of understanding and the way to 
peace. 

To the educator, the experience of Oak 
Ridge suggests that these emergent times 
are the teacher's greatest opportunity to 
utilize the principle that the individual 
learns most readily when he feels the need 
to learn. At Oak Ridge, where the central 
idea of Dr. H. C. Hand's vital essay “Edu- 
cation for Survival” is now a commonplace, 
the obvious implications of nuclear energy 
have quickened in all sorts of people an 
urge for community with man at large. So 
moved, they have undertaken individual 
search for unifying principles and have 
become, forthwith, students of society and 
of government. 

But this study has not been the discrete 
effort of individual citizens only; it has 


*See Educational Leadership, October 1946, 
4-10, or write to Youth Council on the Atomic 
Crisis for a free reprint of the article. 
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become a prime concern of virtually every 
civic, scientific, and religious group. Aware 
that the course of America is crucial now 
to the life, liberty, and happiness of peoples 
everywhere, this community is doing what 
it can toward establishing a universally 
valid answer to the problem which Charles 
A. Beard has posed as a grave domestic 
question: “How can constitutional govern- 
ment, with its safeguards for liberty, be so 
firmly supported and so wisely conducted 
as to cope with the public issues forced 
upon it by the rapid mechanical and social 
changes of our times?’”? 

The answer to this question may inhere, 
at least in part, in the very search for the 
answer by the people who are communities 
of this nation and the world. Whether it 
is consciously so intended, the course which 
has been followed by the people of Oak ' 
Ridge is, in fact, an attempt to preserve 
democracy, and, indeed, civilization itself, 
through developing dynamic, intimately 
personal appreciation of the principles of 
popular government, and through putting 
these principles to work. 

In such a climate, of no especial wonder, 
then, is the vital significance that the study 
of society may have for the high-school 
students of Oak Ridge. Social studies are 
vitally important. The students have ample 
cause to know it. Nor is it especially re- 
markable that many of them should want 
assurance that fellow students in other 
towns share their concern for the ancient 
problems that confront us now with new- 
born urgency. It seemed a natural thing 
to them that they should form a Youth 


Council on the Atomic Crisis as a medium 


organization, will speak for these students 
everywhere. And so they did. 

Leatha Fulkerson, vice-president, and Dee 
Chambliss, president, of this high-school 
organization, will speak for these students 
and of their work. 


* American Government and Politics, oth ed., 
P- 5- 
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2. The Youth Council at work 


By LEATHA FULKERSON 


We at Oak Ridge are normal people. 
Though the physical characteristics of our 
town are unique, we, living there, are quite 
normal. Our reaction to the announcement 
that our city had helped to create the 
atomic weapons used on Japan, was (as 
was that of most Americans) one of pride 
and elation. Few of us were aware of the 
implications of this new source of power. 

When doubts as to our own security 
began to appear, however, we found noth- 
ing with which to dispel them. The tech- 
nicians who knew about the atomic weapons 
did not allow us to remain long under 
the sense of security that came from believ- 
ing that we had an enduring monopoly of 
atomic energy, or that an adequate military 
defense will be devised to prevent its un- 
precedented destructiveness. 

It became alarmingly apparent that an- 
other war would be fought with atomic 
weapons, and that such a war, by making 
the world unfit to live in, would put an 
end to the kind of life that we want to 
live. As we investigated the facts, we became 
aware that the only protection against the 
terribleness of atomic weapons is the aboli- 
tion of war itself. 

The Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis 
evolved from our desire to do something 
to help prevent another war. Seeking the 
role we could play in the attainment of 
peace, we developed this means of unified 
effort in that direction. A group of us who 
had been concerned with this problem and 
who had been discussing it together, wrote 
a constitution to organize a program that 


———— 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Fulkerson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Youth Council on the Atomic 
Crisis, is a junior in Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
High School. 


we could carry out and to state its purposes. 
The main purpose was to cause people to 
consider the facts before them. The faith 
behind this was that if a person gave issues 
real thought he would be motivated to 
action, as we had been. 

Our constitution divided us into various 
committees, each with specific tasks. An 
example is the Editorial Committee, whose 
function it is to compose materials for 
radio discussions, publications, and forums. 
The members of this group, cooperating 
with the staff of the school paper, The Oak 
Leaf, devoted to the atomic question a 
ten-page special issue, which the Council 
distributed to twelve thousand high schools 
over the nation. 

The work of this committee has included 
fifteen radio broadcasts, and speaking en- 
gagements in thirteen states. It is most 
pleased, perhaps, by its latest assignment: 
to prepare a program on “The Place of 
Democracy in the Establishment of World 
Peace.” This will be the first in the series 
of forums which the adults of Oak Ridge 
have scheduled for 1947, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to supplying the members 
with study materials, the Library and Re- 
search Committee compiled a bibliography 
entitled “The Atomic Crisis” and made this 
available for general circulation. 

The Secretarial Committee has super- 
vized the mailing of our materials to other 
schools and other organizations, kept our 
files, and carried on correspondence with 
students in schools all over the United 
States. 

Since the Council has not charged for the 
materials it has furnished, people away 
from Oak Ridge sometimes ask where we 
get our money. Much of it, the all-impor- 
tant Ways and Means Committee has 
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earned through such projects as selling 
peanuts and hot dogs at football and basket- 
ball games. 

This committee has had help, however, 
from service clubs, parents, teachers, and 
other interested grown-ups in our town. 
For example, the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce bought the railroad tickets for two 
of us to go to Atlantic City and Boston to 
talk with teachers who were meeting in 
those cities over the Thanksgiving holidays. 
Last year, Dr. Harrison Brown, a chemist 
at Oak Ridge, gave us part of what he 
earned by writing Must Destruction Be 
Our Destiny? And Norman Cousins, when 
he came to speak to the adults, had the 
Oak Ridge Forum Council give to us what 
it had planned to give to him. All of us 
have been pleased and some of us have been 
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a little bit surprised by this proof that 
grown-ups do attach a great deal of im- 
portance to what high-school students 
think. 

Other committees have different func- 
tions; and each committee has its faculty 
sponsor. We have been helped by teachers 
of science, social science, mathematics, li- 
brary science, Spanish, English, and com- 
merce. 

Such are the purpose and the make-up 
of our Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis. 
Whatever other values it may have had in 
the year that it has worked, it has been 
valuable to us for teaching us many of the 
things that we go to school to learn. But 
the educational value of the council to its 
members is Dee’s topic. He will tell about 
that. 


3. The Youth Council 1s educational 


By DEE CHAMBLISS 


We believe that our organization is fully 
justified by the goal for which it works. 
We have found, however, that our Council 
also has an educational function, with by- 
products that are very valuable to its 
members. 

Among these is the experience of being in 
actual contact with the Jeffersonian theory 
of democracy. As Leatha has explained, we 
placed our faith in the belief that, given 
the facts, the common man will elect the 
wisest course of action. As we have seen 
thousands of boys and girls, and adults 
as well, fervently seeking the answers to 
the problems confronting our nation, we 
have found new faith in the validity of 
Thomas Jefferson's beliefs. 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Chambliss, president 
of the Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis, 
is a senior in Oak Ridge, Tenn., High 
School. 


In creating a system that would derive 
the best efforts from our collective action, 
we became familiar with the complexities 
of organizations. We achieved in our con- 
stitution an effective division of labor; and, 
in so doing, met many of the problems 
of government itself. 

One of the functions of our group was 
(still is) to study. We have done so, driven 
by a desire to learn that is altogether new 
to many of us. We sought the best methods 
by which we could gain knowledge we de- 
sired. We found that a great amount of 
reading was necessary and set up a com- 
mittee for the purpose of investigating good 
sources. Thus, we became familiar with 
such magazines as The Atlantic Monthly 
and The New Republic, as we had not 
been before. Our initial reading made many 
of us want to do more—much more. It gave 
us an idea of what is really worth reading 
and of how much reading there is to be 
done. 
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We also learned really to listen to a 
speaker. Training and experience taught 
us to follow his thinking and to get the most 
from him by asking questions and talking 
with him. We heard Norman Cousins, Ely 
Culbertson, Leland Stowe, and other such 
able thinkers, and traded ideas with them. 
Moreover, in the process of rapid self-edu- 
cation, we came to-see the discussions as 
a valuable tool. We would import to our 
discussions businessmen, ministers, scien- 
tists, and other citizens, and would share 
ideas and compare views. We had invalu- 
able experience in expressing our own 
views before such a group and in gaining 
the most from others. In short, we learned 
the workings that make a democracy so 
powerful. We grew to appreciate the privi- 
lege of free speech. 

In our study we became acquainted with 
the yarious theories of government. We 
studied the make-up of our United States. 
We exercised our powers as citizens, or citi- 
zens’ sons and daughters, as we followed 
through the legislative process with our own 
recommendations. 

As we investigated the problems of inter- 
national atomic-energy control, we studied 
such peace plans as the League of Nations, 


and, of course, our UN and UNESCO. In 
so doing, we recognized the importance of 
past history to our lives and our futures. 
We learned from history that using force 
to defeat force has seldom gained the de- 
sired end; that a position gained by power 
has to be perpetuated by power; and that 
divergent backgrounds need not prevent 
an inseparable union. We can see that we 
can profit from these time-tested facts in 
our present-day planning. 

Equalling in importance our discovery 
of the significance of history, is the revela- 
tion that there are no “domestic” problems 
that can be isolated from the whole. The 
race problem, economic difficulties, and 
other familiar social issues are parts of the 
one big problem which must be solved 
before the world can have the positive 
peace we seek. This has become increasingly 
evident to us through our study of what 
atomic energy means. 

We realize that the experience we have 
gained with the YCAC will profit us little 
if our goal is not realized. Education is of 
little use to one killed by an atomic blast. 
But we believe that what we have learned 
will better equip us to assist in perpetuating 
peace, if it is attained. 


Hints on Teaching Veterans 


Teachers who instruct veterans will do well to 
remember that they are teaching adults and indi- 
viduals who frequently have little time for study. 
In connection with the first point, the following 
anecdote is significant. 

A group of veterans was meeting in one of the 
schools to discuss their complaints. In general, these 
centered on evidence that teachers were insisting on 
standards of notebook and other work more appli- 
cable to teen-agers. Finally, one veteran spoke up. 
“These teachers,” he said, “are all right. You guys 
just have to give them a little time to get used to 
us.” 

He was right, for experienced teachers tend to 
carry over into this adult atmosphere habits formed 
in teaching adolescents. Sometimes, absent-minded- 


ness probably plays its part, as when a day-school 
teacher handed a veteran his report card with the 
order to have it signed. Disconcertingly, he asked, 
“Who signs it—my mother, wife, or daughter?” 

The other difficulty, which takes more time to 
correct, is to teach with a large share of the class 
unprepared. Lessons must be planned so that the 
facts are straightened out for the men, for in many 
cases it is simply impossible for them to prepare 
regularly. Review books, outlines, board work, all 
help. Assignments may be made for weekends, and 
often are done at that time. Part of the period can 
be used as a study period. Development of devices 
to cope with the situation takes time, but the result 
is gratifying —Henry Burnett Scnarrer in High 
Points. 

















GHOSTS mock our 





COMMENCEMENTS 


By 
JEANNETTE HERRMAN 


NE OF THE MOST absurd practices oc- 

curring in some of our schools is the 
trumped-up commencement exercises that 
are presented by the graduating classes. 

Not that the fault rests on those partici- 
pating, although one sometimes wishes the 
members involved would have enough 
gumption to speak up and say what they 
think. It’s written all over their faces—but 
the word belies the glance. 

Under most circumstances, to be ap- 
pointed coach for the commencement ex- 
ercises would be considered a sort of privi- 
lege, not a source for fear and trepidation. 
But to some it can be nothing but a tragi- 
comic episode that one has to tackle with 
misgivings. 

One finds oneself not only coaching, but 
also doing a rather large amount of ghost- 
writing—although in the end everyone 
knows who the ghost is. 

There are two possible reasons for this 
practice: either the subject chosen by the 
faculty committee is something that has 
never been taught or discussed to any great 
extent in school; or, if an appropriate sub- 
ject is selected, the themes are expected to 
be on a level which anyone with any com- 
mon sense knows a high-school student 
could not attain. If he could, he shouldn't 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: The ghost-writing that 
teachers do on students’ commencement 
speeches annoys Miss Herrman a lot. It 
doesn’t give the pupils a ghost of a chance. 
Miss Herrman is librarian of Central School, 
New Berlin, N.Y. 
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still be in high school. But no amount of 
reasoning or arguing will sway the minds of 
the faculty committee. 

So the six speakers are divided among 
the coaches, labor for weeks over their 
themes, and then at the last minute have 
their original papers returned, hacked and 
twisted until they no longer recognize them. 
It all seems a far cry from the simple, direct 
suggestions one would expect the faculty , 
committee to give the students. 

If the practice fooled anyone into believ- 
ing that our masses are educated to so high 
a level, there would still be little justifica- 
tion for its use. However, everyone attend- 
ing the exercises knows that Mr. B. wrote 
one speech, Miss C. another, etc. 

One can see the amused exchange of 
glances when the salutatorian begins voic- 
ing some sloppy sentiment about “the fester- 
ing sores of humanity.” There isn’t a per- 
son there deceived into thinking that Anne 
was responsible for that bit of academic 
cliché. 

What credit do such methods give our 
public schools? The public isn’t fooled; 
neither are the pupils. Must this donning 
of the masks by our commencement speak- 
ers continue? There is to my mind little 
excuse for commencements taking on the 
aspect of a Pagliacci, covering the true pic- 
ture with a false veneer. 

If the graduates’ own work is not worthy 
of display before the public, why award 
them diplomas? You can’t follow them into 
life and do their work for them. In all fair- 
ness, they should be allowed to display their 
own talents—not the faculty’s. ; 
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Did You Ever 


By 
DONALD E. LEER 


LACK HEAVY SMOKE rises above the 

horizon east of the little town; men 
are hurrying down the street, dressed in 
heavy shoes and clothes suitable for the 
woods. Cars, pickups, and trucks are wait- 
ing impatiently by the curb, eager to be 
on their way towards that ever-increasing 
volume of smoke which indicates that the 
virgin forest some twenty miles away is 
burning rapidly. 

Time is all important now when the fire 
is young and is just getting started. If 
only .God would suddenly place a thousand 
well equipped men on the scene of the 
blaze, it would soon be out. But all nature 
seems to concentrate its powers to nullify 
man’s efforts to control it. 

For days the drying wind has blown 
relentlessly from the east, drawing the 
moisture from the forest floor, conditioning 
it for that tiny spark which might drop into 
its tinder box, and turn the forest primeval 
into an inferno. And it happens just that 
way—a spark is dropped along the highway, 
starting a tiny insignificant fire which in a 
few seconds becomes a blast furnace, with 
that same high wind driving it deeper and 
deeper into the forest. Now it is man’s 
job to plan a campaign to stop this mighty 


-—— + 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Leer was one of the 
fifteen hundred men who took part in the 
twenty-one-day battle against the big forest 
fire. He has written this account of it in the 
hope that it will strengthen your belief in 
the importance of conservation education. 
Mr. Leer is principal of Stevenson, Wash., 
High School. 
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Fight a 


FOREST FIRE? 


beast that is determined to destroy all of 
the thousands of acres of old-growth timber. 

At the scene of the fire camp, men are 
busy signing up volunteers, assigning them 
to certain foremen who will designate their 
sleeping quarters—so many square feet of 
mother earth. The K. P. crew is busy setting 
up its kitchen of tables, field stoves, tents 
for staple goods, and screened inclosures 
for meat storage. Carpenters will soon be 
on the scene to erect temporary tables to 
accommodate as many as seven hundred 
men. Supply trucks are arriving one after 
the other, bringing all types of equipment, 
which those in charge of camp maintenance 
are busy segregating, assigning to this sec- 
tion or that one. On and on through the 
night this group works, ever mindful that 
before daylight the men who will go on the 
fire line will be up for breakfast, assigned 
their tools, and be off to the fire front to 
pit their efforts against this mighty beast 
which is more vulnerable to attack in the 
early morning hours. 

Men have already “scouted” the fire to 
the best of their ability, and have reported 
to the fire chief. He and his co-workers are 
studying maps of the area and drawing up 
plans for a counter offensive. They cannot 
depend on just a defensive policy—they 
must fight fire with fire. They must take 
an advantageous line ahead of the fire front 
and burn towards it. 

How many men can they plan on? Fre- 
quent checks through the night show that 
the number is mounting by the hundreds. 
Indications are that there will be at least 
seven hundred in the one camp, and as- 
signments are being made to establish an- 
















































other. Radio and telephone communica- 
tions have been set up and frequent calls 
are made for specific supplies, pack horses, 
and more men. 

It is 2:30 A.M. Some of the foremen are 
up and wandering around, unable to sleep. 
The smell of bacon indicates that breakfast 
is about ready. The pile of filled paper 
sacks reminds everyone that lunches have 
been prepared—double lunches—to sustain 
the men from daylight until dark. Three 
o'clock and men are called out. Little time 
is spent in washing in the cold mountain 
stream, and before many minutes have 
passed all of the crew have gone through 
the line of the kitchen, helped themselves 
to bacon and eggs, fried potatoes, fruit, 
toast, and coffee. By three-thirty, group 
after group have passed by the tool supply 
tent to get fire fighting tools, have been 
loaded into trucks and are on their way. 

Theirs is a tough lot—each group must 
build a fire line along a designated mileage 
of fire front. They must build that line at 
the rate of one mile an hour with axe, hoe, 
and shovel, back-fire it out, and defend 
it against the onrushing fire—defend it day 
and night, stamping out each spark that 
falls across the line. They must be ever 
watchful lest the fire breaks across the line 
behind them or ahead of them and threaten 
to cut off their escape, and be ever ready 
and willing, after they have conquered the 
fire at their point, to move to another 
section and help “cool down” a “hot spot.” 
They stay with their assignments until 
dark, and then return to camp for a big 
supper, a few minutes of idle chatter, and 
three or four hours of sleep. 

Day after day this goes on—and day after 
day the task seems more hopeless. Ground 
gained in the early mornings is quickly 
lost by one sudden gust of the ever-present 
hard wind, carrying the fire through the 
crowns into new areas. The small spark 
has now grown to thousands of acres of 
flame. 

Two weeks pass, and fifteen hundred 
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men are beginning to wonder whether there 
is any possibility of stopping this peril, 
anything short of the two big rivers miles 
away. Some of the men in charge who had 
gone practically sleepless for as long as a 
week have returned after two or three days’ 
rest. All men are getting accustomed to 
four or five hours of sleep, and are now 
hardened, unshaven, quiet-spoken, and de- 
termined. They have a job to complete and 
they are going to see it through. Harsh 
words are few and far between, “gripes” 
are unheard of even though the men are 
tired and haggard. There is an air of toler- 
ance, a feeling that everyone is doing his 
best, and although sometimes things go 
wrong, no one blames another, but buckles 
down a little harder to overcome whatever 
handicap fate has handed him. 

Seventeen days have passed and suddenly, 
as though the Almighty has decided that 
this battle has gone on long enough, the 
wind quiets down and a fresh breeze from 
the Southwest comes in, bringing moisture 
from the ocean. 

The fire slows down, and the men renew 
their efforts, sensing that this is their chance 
to move in and quiet this destructive force. 
Mother Nature decides to help the cause 
along by bringing some rain to their aid. 

So after twenty-one days of relentless 
driving the combined forces of men and 
nature have conquered a demon that was 
seeded by man and advanced to maturity 
by nature. This seed of carelessness has 
grown into huge dimensions, and before 
it dies has reached the tremendous size of 
thirteen thousand acres, and has destroyed 
millions of board feet of the finest timber 
in the country. 

Such is the lot of the timber stand in 
the Little White Salmon country east of 
Willard. 

To combat this thoughtlessness, careless- 
ness, and wastefulness among the American 
people, numerous compaigns have been 
waged by the U. S. Forest Service, state 
forestry officials, and private industry, in 
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the form of posters, radio programs, and 
literature—and with a great deal of success. 
Educators have realized its importance to 
some degree and have integrated Conserva- 
tion into their social studies, but that is 
not enough. 

A full unit on Conservation could well 
be included in the upper-elementary grades, 
or in the high school as part of United 
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States history or civics courses. This unit 
could cover a multitude of ideas on the 
protection of and maximum use of our 
many gifts of nature, and would, if properly 
handled, give to our youth a thorough 
understanding of their value and the neces- 
sity of proper conduct to preserve them, 
as well as an insight into proper use, and 
ways for improvement. 


“IN MY OPINION .. .” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THe CLEARING 
House, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 
letters, or excerpts from letters, as space allows. Ep. 


College Entrance 
To the Editor: 


“A Message to Parents” is a leaflet containing 
important facts that college preparatory students 
and their parents should know about the current 
problems of college entrance. It was prepared by a 
faculty committee of our school. CLEARING House 
readers who wish single free copies may obtain 
them by addressing their requests to me, and en- 
closing a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Carrie R. Losi 
Weequahic High School 
Newark, N. J. 


End Emergency Certificates 


To the Editor: 


In California, as in many other states, the ex- 
tensive granting of emergency certificates to teach- 
ers with inadequate training is interfering with the 
law of supply and demand, to the detriment of 
educational standards. 

The remedy for the teacher shortage is very 
simple. To induce qualified personnel to remain 
in, to re-enter, and to prepare for the profession it 
is necessary merely to improve working conditions 
and to raise the salary level to the place where it 
would prove attractive to fully prepared teachers. 
But instead of raising wages and keeping high 
the qualifications for teachers, the State Department 
of Education jiggled and rigged the conditions in 
regard to granting teaching credentials. 

If the authorities would rescind all emergency 


certificates, as of June 30, 1947, the salaries of the 
regularly credentialed teachers would have to rise, 
because of the resulting shortage. When salaries 
rise to an attractive level, the trained teachers who 
left the profession because of poor pay would tend 
to return. 

In issuing nearly 12,000 emergency certificates in 
California, the State Department of Education has 
done harm both to the teaching profession and to 
the quality of public education in the State. Let 
there be no issuance or renewal of emergency cer- 
tificates after June 1947. Let the authorities quit 
trying to improve on the law of supply and demand. 

E. W. Gillis, Prin. 
Longfellow Junior High School 
Fresno, Cal. 


Anecdotes 


To the Editor: 

I am gradually gathering a collection of “Teach- 
ers’ Pets”—anecdotes that have a classroom for their 
setting, with Teacher, often as not, one of the 
characters. 

I hasten to add that it is not a book of “howlers,” 
or “pupil boners,” that I have in mind, for they 
already have been taken care of by others. Rather, 
the book which I hope to have published will con- 
tain a few hundred stories of the kind that they 
tell at teachers conventions. The sort of items I am 
looking for are the four anecdotes headed “My 
Pupils Are Funny People,” by Dorothy Malone 
Slade, on page 429 of the March 1947 issue of 
THe CLearinc House, and “Dear Teacher: A Bou 
quet of Parents’ Letters,” by Bela Speigner Newman 
in the February 1946 issue. 

CLEARING House readers are invited to jot down 
one or two of their pet stories and send them to 
the writer. 

J. Desmond Howard 
Kamloops High School 
Kamloops, B. C., Canada 





ADVICE to an 
anguished 


1. It’s Slow Work 
By MAUD MINSTER 


In the article, “Librarian’s Lament,” in 
the February issue of THe CLEARING House, 
Dorothy Hand has evidently mistaken a 
non-interested faculty for one which has 
not been trained to be library conscious. 

Miss Hand took over a library in a school 
building where it was surrounded by a fac- 
ulty and potential student readers, and now 
is lamenting the fact that it is not being 
used extensively by the teachers. 

In such a situation, a librarian is faced 
with the problem of “building up a trade.” 
Librarians need to make friends with teach- 
ers and this cannot be done in one month, 
nor is it done by saying, “I want to be a 
friend of yours.” It is done through work- 
ing on the same committees, having similar 
interests, being sympathetic, helpful, appre- 
ciative. Results will be slow—but promotion 
must be steady. 

Recently the New York Times published 


— 


Eprror’s Note: In “Librarian’s Lament” 
(THe CLearRiInc House, February 1947) 
Dorothy Hand complained that teachers 
weren’t making much use of the school’s 
library—they avoided it so much that she 
got lonesome. She said she sometimes won- 
dered whether the school really needed a 
library. Herewith we publish suggestions 
to Miss Hand from three librarians: Miss 
Minster, of Altoona, Pa., Senior High 
School; Miss Kiekenapp, of Faribault, 
Minn., High School; and Miss Reeves, of 
Hill Street Junior High School, La Grange, 
Ga, 


3 replies to 
Dorothy Hand 


LIBRARIAN 


twelve articles on “Conditions in the Na- 
tion’s Schools and Colleges.” One librarian 
clipped this material and pasted each article 
in a pamphlet and numbered them from 
one to twelve. She passed them to the super- 
intendent, to the principal, and to numerous 
teachers. These read them and returned to 
read the following numbers. In turn these 
teachers spoke of the articles to other teach- 
ers, and as a result numerous teachers came 
to the library. 

Another librarian, upon noting that the 
science students were working on projects, 
asked the teacher if she might have a list of 
the topics being used. She collected pam- 
phlets and clippings from magazines, and 
added numerous articles to the Information 
File. She then invited the teacher to bring 
the classes to the library, at which time she 
showed the students what material was 
available, and where it was located, and 
taught them how to go about using book 
tools. Each year as the classes came she 
added more material—and in a few years 
much information was collected on subjects 
such as: Adulteration in Foods, Bleaching, 
Cleaning, Cold Storage Lockers, Cosmetics, 
Dust Explosions, Fire Proof Fabrics, Glass 
Fibers, Ink, Narcotics, Paint, Perfume, 
Plastic Materials, Smoke Control, Soap, 
Synthetic Rubber, and Water Softener. 

The same idea is used when students in 
the English classes are writing essays, or 
working on panel discussions, debates, or 
contests. 

The librarian must employ many such 
ideas to promote his stock. 

If each year two or three teachers are 
added to the library-conscious group, a 
librarian has cause for rejoicing. 
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2. Go After Them 
By MARIAN R. KIEKENAPP 


I wish to extend my heartfelt sympathy 
to Miss Hand. I wouldn’t trade my job for 
hers for anything. Our teachers are one of 
the nicest features of our school library. I 
don’t know how I could get along without 
them. 

Just for the record, I checked over our 
faculty list last night and verified my opin- 
ion that all forty-five of our teachers had 
been in the library at least once this year. 
Most of them are regular callers, even 
though our library is on the top floor. 

The day I read Miss Hand's article four 
teachers had been in our library. Two came 
in to read magazines during their free pe- 
riod. One came to spend an uninterrupted 
hour of work in our so-called “conference 
room.” The other dropped in after school 
to ask me to play bridge in the evening. 
The day before, seven teachers came in. 
The speech teacher came up for books on 
marionettes. One social studies teacher 
came in for phonograph records. Another 
social studies teacher came up to talk over 
the magazine order for next year. Three 
science teachers were in, one for a magazine 
and two for books. One English teacher 
came up to arrange for books for a unit she 
was about to begin working on. 

Without the close cooperation of the 
teachers, it seems to me school library work 
would be very unsatisfactory. I need, and 
frankly solicit, the help of the teachers in 
ordering books. Going over book orders 
with them gives me some idea of what they 
are planning to do and what phases of their 
subject they want to stress. Book reviews 
mean more to me with these ideas in mind. 
If teachers have had a share in ordering 
and planning, they are more interested in 
the library. 

I like to make book lists and dig out 
material. When one of our teachers wants to 
work up a brand new unit, I assemble all 
the material we have that could possibly be 


used. Then the teacher comes up and we 
go over it together, weeding out and making 
notes of material that should be purchased, 
or borrowed from the public library to sup- 
plement what we have. In that way, we are 
both better able to help the students. The 
teacher knows what material is available 
and I know what the teacher is trying to 
bring out in class. 

Our magazine list is a cooperative enter- 
prise, also. I go over the list with each 
teacher who might be affected by it. We try 
to work out what will be of the greatest 
benefit to the greatest number. This all 
takes time—lots of time, but the results are 
worth it. The teachers are spending time 


on it, too. That effort helps give them an in- 


terest in the library. 

No one notices a library unless it adver- 
tizes. I believe that if teachers ignore the 
library the librarian has to go out after 
them. Find out what they are interested in, 
and especially what they think is the matter 
with the library. The ones with the most 
ideas are the ones who have never been in- 
side the library. Accept their criticism and 
spend the rest of the year trying unobstru- 
sively to prove them wrong. The next year 
I would guarantee that they will have a 
personal interest in the library and you 
may have a better library as a result of some 
of their suggestions. 


3. “A Full House” 
By ELIZABETH REEVES 


Did I hear Dorothy Hand lament that 
“it's lonesome in here’’? She should visit 
Hill Street Junior High School library. 
From morning to afternoon it’s one of the 
busiest places in our school. 

A “lonesome librarian” should try break- 
ing in the teachers at the beginning of 
school. A Georgia law requires teachers to 
report to their respective schools several 
days prior to the formal opening of school. 
In our school a meeting is scheduled for the 
teachers and the librarian. Together we dis- 
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cuss the schedules, library policies, books 
found in the library, books needed in the li- 
brary, and above all we discuss the impor- 
tance of the librarian’s knowing in advance 
about a unit of work that requires reference 
materials. 

One of the units that the eighth grade is 
working on now is the Poetry Unit. The 
literature teachers told me in advance about 
this unit. I put all my poetry books on the 
reserve shelves, called in the literature 
teachers, and together we discussed the col- 
lection and the requirements of the unit. 
On my bulletin boards I have featured 
“Poetry Broadsides,” which both teachers 
and pupils have found attractive and help- 
ful. 

At the beginning of school, all the pupils 
are given simple library lessons. If the pupil 
is interested in reading a book on dogs, he 
knows he can go to the card catalog, look 
up the word “dog,” and select the book 
that appeals to him. 

I have never tried sending around lists 
of the newest books; but as soon as the 
books are ready to be checked out, I display 
my book jackets on the bulletin boards in 


the library. This gives pupils and teachers 
an opportunity to read the reviews of the 
latest books. 

There’s not a week that passes that some 
teacher does not ask for some particular 
book, some picture display, or bibliography. 
Perhaps the science teacher wants maga- 
zine articles on weather, the art teacher a 
collection of bird prints, the music teacher 
a book on Southern songs, or the civics 
teacher clippings from the newspaper on 
“prison reform for juveniles.” 

If I have a book, an article, or a collec- 
tion of pictures that I think some teacher 
could use, and possibly he does not know 
about them, I send them to him. I don't 
always wait for the teacher to ask me for 
some material. For perfect understanding to 
exist between teachers and librarian, the li- 
brarian should be familiar with the subject 
matter being taught, and keep up with the 
units of work. 

All of our teachers use the library for 
something every day. It may be to read the 
newspaper or a magazine, to talk to me 
about reference work, or just to look 
around, 


A Student Teacher Wonders About Teachers 


Probably the most disheartening experience that 
the young student teacher can be subjected to is 
the continuous flow of beefing emanating from the 
ranks of his new fellow workers in the high school 
to which he has been assigned. 

As an old hand at “beefing” who is able to recog- 
nize its finer points (and its justifications or lack of 
same), let me state that without reservation I have 
never heard such skillful griping (the army not 
excepted). 

The sad part of this is that a good deal of this 
complaining appears to be based on the loss of the 
last great advantage to be found in teaching. The 
teacher who for years has been “paid in satisfac- 
tion” has found even that nebulous element fast 
disappearing from the teaching profession. Men 
who have withstood the misery of economic adver- 
sity through years of rising costs and shrinking 
wages, are finally abandoning the field of educa- 
tion. In addition they are advising young men 


“who have any guts” to “get out while you can.” 

Almost unanimously these individuals explain 
that years in the system have drained them dry of 
the emotional quality that is the chief characteristic 
of the successful teacher. It may be true that the 
necessity of holding two jobs has been responsible 
for this internal decay. Albany-inspired salary mi- 
rages certainly do have some bearing on the over-all 
problem, but the economic factor is not the sole 
cause. With public-school institutions organized on 
a mass, departmental scale, the teacher has lost 
contact with a great majority of his students. There 
is no satisfaction in teaching to Delaney cards. 

The teacher is now doing a Socratic dance with 
a sea of faces and that marks the end of that last 
incentive to teach. The knowledge of accomplish- 
ment is gone, and unless some minor miracle oc- 
curs—with it will go the teachers.—ARNOLD GoREN 
in The Education Sun (New York University School 
of Education student paper). 





CITIZENSHIP 


Activities at Ridder Junior High 


By 


FRANCES WESTGATE BUTTERFIELD 


N INCREASINGLY popular device for in- 
A teresting young people in contempo- 
rary affairs is the youth forum. News com- 
mentators, radio quizzes, and various meth- 
ods of dramatizing current affairs for school 
children have created among them an eager 
interest in what is going on. Father is no 
longer the only one in the family who reads 
the daily paper. Even kindergartners are 
writing letters to the United Nations in the 
cause of peace. 

The teaching of social studies has been 
injected, in some cases, with such enthusi- 
asm that youth-forum assemblies have be- 
come as exciting as amateur talent pro- 
grams or jitterbug contests. An enthusiastic 
exponent of this technique is Meyer Terkel, 
forum director and chairman of the human 
relations program at Herman Ridder Jun- 
ior High School, New York City. Mr. Ter- 
kel’s students have publicly expressed them- 
selves in their own auditorium before stu- 
dents and parents, over local radio pro- 
grams, at a Youth Forum sponsored by a 
New York newspaper, and even at a Town 
Hall Meeting of the Air. 

Some of their subjects have been the 
comics, classical versus jazz music, “Do 
Motion Pictures Tend to Raise or Lower 
Our Moral Standards?” “The Cause and 


Epiror'’s Note: The variety of activities 
at Ridder Junior High School, New York 
City, which are covered in this article are 
pointed at education for living and at bet- 
ter citizenship. Miss Butterfield ts con- 
nected with the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 


Consequence of High Prices,” the San 
Francisco Conference, and the re-educa- 
tion of German youth. 

The panel discussions originate in Mr. 
Terkel’s Current Events Club and social- 
studies classes. One class had as its term 
project last fall the analysis of the organiza- 
tion and constitution of the United Nations. 
With the aid of pamphlets and speakers 
obtained through the British Information 
Service, the students concentrated on the 
British government and the part England 
is playing in the U.N.—typical of the plan 
to be followed in the study of other mem- 
ber nations. 

Out of this project came the Junior 
Town Meeting on the theme, “The United 
Nations and its Problems.” Dr. Olaf Paus- 
Grunt, chief of the Educational Services 
Section of the U.N., and other guests heard 
the group of 8B experts skilfully answer a 
barrage of questions from an inquisitive 9B 
audience. A photograph of one of these 
panels in action, also one of the student 
council at work, appeared in the Board of 
Education’s “Better World,” a manual of 
suggestions for the presentation of the U.N. 
to school children. 

Mr. Terkel is also experimenting in the 
Ridder adult evening elementary school 
with the teaching of English and American 
history in forum style. A_ post-graduate 
group there is engaged in U.N. library re- 
search. One of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers of this class is more than seventy years 
of age. All but two or three were born 
abroad and feel a particular interest in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Weekly assembly programs, however, are 
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not limited to panel discussions nor to Mr. 
Terkel’s department. Every official teacher 
is responsible for a class presentation in the 
auditorium once a term. Visual instruction 
occupies an important place at Ridder. 
Such a film as “Made in U.S.,” for instance, 
proved to be a valuable aid during National 
Trade Week in a social-studies lesson de- 
voted to the economic interdependence of 
nations. 

The stamp club at Ridder is concen- 
trating on Pan-Americanism and has busied 
itself with contests and auctions in order to 
build up a school collection of cancelled 
Western hemispheres. 

Another successful feature of this junior 
high school is its School City, the student- 
government organization. Under a two- 
party system, campaigns are conducted 
twice a year for the election of Mayor, 
President of the City Council, Sheriff, Dis- 
trict Attorney, and three judges. A school 
court meets twice a week to pass upon out-of- 
class infractions of school rules. Student 
committees, formed for the purpose of 
studying social living, arrange discussions 
on individual and group behavior. Straw 
ballots are taken throughout the school be- 
fore every general election, but a Demo- 
cratic victory is usually a foregone conclu- 
sion in the East Bronx. 

The Youthbuilders are also engaged in 
democratic activities at Ridder. Panel dis- 
cussions have been arranged by this citizen- 
training organization on the subjects, “Su- 
pervised vs. Unsupervised Recreation” and 
“Juvenile Delinquency in Relation to 
Recreation.” A representative of the Police 
Athletic League, a City Magistrate, and a 
Judge were the authorities consulted on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, in which 
all intelligent young people are interested. 

The Ridder Youthbuilders participated 
in the last Brotherhood Week forum at 
Town Hall, worked with the Parents Asso- 
ciation in an effort to establish an after- 
noon school recreational center at Ridder, 
donated 1,000 Christmas toys last year, and 
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collected 8,500 cans of food for children 
overseas. 

A Citizenship Clinic at Ridder is oper- 
ated for emotionally disturbed children 
whose status as citizens of the school is low. 
First established by Miss Anna Lawson, 
principal of the Julia Ward Howe Junior 
High School in New York City, the Citizen- 
ship Clinic endeavors through guidance, 
separation, and opportunity for change to 
provide remedial measures that will bring 
about a pupil's satisfactory readjustment. 
As chairman of the Board of Education's 
supervisory committee on truancy and de- 
linquency, Principal Maxwell Littwin has 
given especial thought to his school’s clinic. 
Of it he has said: 

“It is not a place where pupils are sent 
for simple infractions of class or school de- 
corum at the whim or caprice of a teacher 
or supervisor. . . . In the clinic the pupil 
has an opportunity to cool off, to realize 
the error of his ways, and to indicate a will- 
ingness to conform to necessary school regu- 
lations. When that is apparent, the pupil 
is returned to his class. For those pupils 
who persistently resist adjustment, some 
more intensive form of psychiatric study or 
of institutional treatment may be neces- 
sary.” 

A pleasant, clean, and comfortable class- 
room, a sympathetic yet firm teacher, thera- 
peutic handwork, and home contacts con- 
tribute toward the cure of students who are 
“sick” in citizenship responsibilities. Class 
citizenship certificates are issued monthly 
for those groups whose courtesy, coopera- 
tion, and dependability have been outstand- 
ing. 

Merit certificates are awarded to rapid 
class students with go per cent in all major 
subjects, no failures, and an A or B in con- 
duct; to normal class members with 80 per 
cent averages and all other requirements; 
service certificates to those outstanding for 
two terms in service to the school. Honor 
students serve as flag bearers at all assem- 
blies. 
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A weekly home period is concerned with 
reports from the Council representatives, 
from committees on athletics, drives, bank- 
ing, scholarship, visits to the homes of ab- 
sentees, or numerous General Organization 
activities. Among these are G.O. quizzes on 
current events, radio, school, etc., spelling 
bees, art contests, basketball tournaments, 
and student-selected free films such as “How 
Green Was My Valley.” 

The Drama Workshop at Ridder regu- 
larly presents the works of such playwrights 
as Lord Dunsany, Chekhov, and A. A. 
Milne. Original one-act plays are also fre- 
quently produced for participation, along 
with eleven other schools, in the junior- 
high-school festival. 

Interested students attended the “G.I.” 
version of Hamlet after being coached at 
school on the plot and elements of a Shake- 
spearean play. Choral speaking is also 
taught for voice training, experience in 
rhythm, and response to literary classics. 
Art and English students have collaborated 
in the preparation of Arthurian-cycle, Ivan- 
hoe, and Treasure Island murals. 

Ridder’s glee club—150 strong—appears 
on the “Evening of Music” programs, which 
feature glee clubs, orchestras, and soloists 
from forty junior high schools. A cantata, 
“Battle Hymn,” was presented at the last 
commencement. Among Ridder’s talent is 
Bedros Majarian, who as a 9B student had 


already composed more than thirty-five 
songs, of which ten were notarized. School 
contests encourage the writing of original 
songs and cheers. The school tower, and the 
fifth and sixth floors are given over to visual 
instruction, music, and band practice. 

All of this offers but a suggestion of the 
complex organization that is a modern 
junior high school. No mention has yet 
been made of the prize-winning Ridder 
News; nor of the homemaking department's 
two model apartments; nor the airplane, 
electric, wood, sheet metal, and printing 
shops; nor the dance clinic; nor the bi- 
ology museum, where one of the students, 
working among the chameleons, goldfish, 
guinea pigs, mice, rats, and salamanders 
remarked, “Science has certainly become 
fascinating.” 

Art classes have made artificial stained- 
glass windows for the auditorium and cafe- 
teria. A devoted teacher has, for fifteen 
years, kept halls and offices bright with her 
own garden flowers during the season. The 
student body has drawn. up a Code of Be- 
havior for its own discipline and inspira- 
tion. 

Built in 1931, Herman Ridder Junior 
High School has exposed approximately 
78,000 children to an interesting and excit- 
ing educational process directed toward the 
development of an intelligently contribut- 
ing citizenry of the future. 


Secret Bonuses 
By EFFA E. PRESTON 


The lucky teachers who get secret bonuses 


Are strangely varied. 


I think they must be those who have discovered where 


The body's buried. 
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PUBLICITY CLUB: 


Its Fingers are in Many Pies 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


CHOOL PUBLICITY as an extracurricular 
S activity has been carried on for the 
past seven years in the Mastbaum Voca- 
tional Technical School of Philadelphia, 
Pa., of which Mr. Frank R. Robinson is 
principal. 

Beginning simply as a volunteer activity 
undertaken at the principal’s request by a 
teacher, Mrs. Adaline Kaney, this work has 
expanded into an important training ex- 
perience for students, as well as an excellent 
means of promoting school spirit and ce- 
menting friendly relations between school 
and community. 

Over the door of Mrs. Kaney’s classroom 
a large, vivid sign proclaims the words, 
“Publicity Center.” Here the Publicity 
Club meets after school one day each week. 
Membership varies from 45 to 65. 

Club members gather news from various 
departments of the school, write news notes 
for neighborhood weeklies or for school 
columns in the city papers, draw cartoons, 
sell school insignia, promote and partici- 
pate in radio programs. Scrapbooks are kept 
to preserve material which has been pub- 
lished. Some pupils make their contribution 


-— 

Eprtor’s Note: Members of the Publicity 
Club of Mastbaum Vocational Technical 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., seem to operate 
more like public-relations men (press-agents, 
that is) than like reporters. The purpose 
of the club is to maintain school spirit and 
promote good school-community relations. 
Miss Rogers, who explains the varied activi- 
ties carried on by the club, is counselor in 
another Philadelphia school, the William 
Penn High School for Girls. 


by acting as officers of the club or by typing 
articles prepared by others. 

The Publicity Club sponsors certain 
school activities. It cooperates with the staff 
of the school paper in arranging Color Day, 
an annual event in which alumni of the 
school are invited to join. Special speakers 
address the assembly and a prize is awarded 
to the class which makes the best display 
of school colors. At other times the club 
participates in service projects, such as 
filling Christmas stockings for children of 
war-devastated countries. 

Once a year the Publicity Club visits the 
plant of one of the neighborhood weeklies 
and is shown how the paper is produced. 

Expenses, which include postage and 
carfare, are met by the club through the 
sale of candy and by other projects. Neces- 
sary forms, such as fliers to remind the 
teachers that the young reporters would 
like to be notified of coming events, and 
club paper with a special heading, are pre- 
pared inexpensively in the duplicating de- 
partment of the school. 

The necessary supervision for the work 
of the club, together with the handling of 
certain types of publicity by the sponsor 
herself, has grown into a time-consuming 
undertaking. Seven free periods per week 
are assigned for this purpose, but the spon- 
sor still draws heavily on after-school time. 
Mrs. Kaney coaches her “newshawks” in 
the right approach to teachers when seeking 
news, helps them to face disappointment 
when copy is rejected, and rejoices with 
them over every success they win for them- 
selves and the school. She encourages them 
to make contacts with persons outside of the 
school who can be helpful to them. 
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MORE MAGAZINES 
for the school LIBRARY 


By 
ELLINOR G. PRESTON and Others 


HAT MAGAZINE READERS exceed book 
ee in number is now apparent to 
the casual observer. The latest authenti- 
cated figure of the ratio was that given by 
Douglas Waples in 1938, that for every 
reader who read any one “substantial” book 
there were six readers who “read something 
in some magazine.” The soaring circulation 
of magazines during the war, and the dra- 
matic reshuffling of magazine publishing 
and distribution now going on, all point 
toward the conclusion that the latter fig- 
ure may now be even greater. 

Two implications for school-library serv- 
ice emerge from this fact. One is that pro- 
vision of periodical literature in the high 
school must be greatly increased, probably 
doubled in most school libraries. The other 
is that criteria for evaluating magazines 
must be a part of the curriculum, cutting 
across departmental lines as consumer edu- 
cation has already done. It is natural that 
the impetus for magazine evaluation by stu- 
dents should come out of the study of style 
and content usual in English courses. But 
its continuance in social-studies courses 

-— 

Epitor’s Note: There are reasons why 
school libraries should double their budgets 
for magazines, the authors believe. This 
article on methods of selecting an adequate 
magazine list is based upon a study made 
by the school librarians of Richmond, Va., 
under the direction of Miss Preston, director 
of libraries for the city’s public schools. The 
study was sponsored by the Magazine Evalu- 
ation Committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. 


through identification and analysis of fact 
and opinion, and in homemaking and busi- 
ness education as part of the study of mass 
marketing of goods and services, is logical 
and valuable. 

Serious studies of magazine selection and 
use are now under way by committees of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and of the American Association of 
School Librarians. 

Periodicals are surely one of the most im- 
portant elements in the instructional and 
recreational program in the schools. Maga- 
zines do not and should not replace books 
—either basal texts or library books— but 
they. should supplement the book collection 
in any school library because they, in their 
own right, contribute to the total of avail- 
able knowledge and opinion in a way in 
which books do not. 

In the first place, periodical material is 
more up-to-date, being in some cases as 
much as five years ahead of book material. 
Material in magazines is often more con- 
densed, giving a broader view of a subject in 
fewer words. Some great minds never pro- 
duce books, and much of their contribution 
to scientific and social thought would be 
lost to the reading public were it not found 
in periodicals. Since magazines can add so 
much to our educational program, they 
should be generously provided and care- 
fully selected to supplement the book col- 
lection in the school library. 

The selection of magazines for the school 
library involves careful thought on the 
part of the librarian. He must take into 
consideration the individual school pro- 
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gram, the needs of the courses taught, the 
background and abilities of the students, 
and the contribution the material may 
make toward the broad objectives of the 
educational program. Many of the same 
tests applied to books apply to magazines, 
and the same standards should be upheld, 
although diversity of content and frequent 
changes in ownership, editorship, and read- 
ers make magazine evaluation more com- 
plex and difficult. 

Considering first the magazine itself, some 
of the points to be covered are current in- 
terest, editors and contributors, style, physi- 
cal make-up, and the subscription price. 
The content must be within the range of 
boys and girls, or much of the value will be 
lost. Illustrations are important. They at- 
tract the reader as well as illuminate the 
subject matter, and therefore should be of 
good quality and cultural value. 

If the magazine is to become a permanent 
part of the library collection—that is, if it 
is to be found or filed for future use— 
those titles which are indexed in the Read- 
ers’ Guide or Abridged Readers’ Guide will 
prove most desirable. However, there are 
many good magazines which may serve a 
definite purpose and fill a definite need 
even though not included in the indexes, 
and these must not be eliminated on this 
point alone. 

Continuous evaluation is necessary be- 
cause of the constant change in policy in 
the magazine field to meet popular taste. 
The librarian should keep a watchful eye 
on the magazines themselves, and their use. 
He should examine them often and should 
consult experts frequently. The teacher of 
art, of music, of social science, and of radio 
is in an excellent position to know how 
periodicals having the same general purpose 
stack up against one another in daily use, 
and his observations should be constantly 
solicited. 

After magazines have passed the fore- 
going tests, there are other important prob- 
lems to be considered. Is it of more conse- 


quence to supply magazines commonly 
found in the homes of the students, or 
those less familiar titles? Ordinarily one 
would say that since one of the aims of 
general education is to introduce the child 
to as broad experience as possible, the 
school library should furnish the better and 
less known titles. On the other hand, those 
pupils who have no magazines in their 
homes cannot be overlooked. Periodicals of 
both kinds must be represented in the 
school library. 

To what extent should the school library 
provide periodicals for the faculty? This de- 
pends somewhat on the library's budget, for 
although the function of the library is to 
serve students and faculty, most educators 
would agree that the pupil comes first. Of 
course, many magazines will unquestionably 
serve both groups, and those that would 
attract the faculty are important. But if 
the budget is limited, magazines to be used 
exclusively by the faculty either because of 
their professional nature, specialized tech- 
nical content, or reading level should be 
provided from other funds, so that provi- 
sion for students will not suffer. 

Closely akin is the question of whether 
it is advisable to have a few titles beyond 
the reading range of the average student, 
in order to introduce him to a higher qual- 
ity of periodical literature, as well as to 
provide for the exceptional student who 
does enjoy such magazines. If a magazine 
is valuable in promoting the reading inter- 
est of even a few pupils, it is worthwhile. 
This criterion, of course, is equally true in 
making selections for the pupil of less ad- 
vanced tastes, to provide for his immediate 
needs as well as to lead him toward better 
types of magazines. 

If students are to be encouraged to look 
critically at periodical literature, it is neces- 
sary to provide them with magazines they 
will read as adults, and to reduce to a mini- 
mum the use of specially prepared school 
newspapers. Especially is this true in the 
junior and senior years, when many stu- 
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dents are receiving the last formal instruc- 
tion of their lives. 

Of great importance in this whole ques- 
tion is the librarian’s responsibility in mak- 
ing teachers as well as students realize that 
magazines on many and varied subjects are 
found in the library and that these are by 
no means entirely recreational, but can and 
should contribute much to the teaching 
program. The librarian will use with teach- 
ers and students, and the teacher with the 
students, the same kind of reading guidance 
in the matter of periodical literature that is 
used in the field of books. 

Discussion of the recreational uses of 
magazines should be part of teaching units 
on use of the library, and as indicated 
earlier in this article, magazines not in- 
dexed may need to be stressed as a link be- 
tween the students’ leisure-time and school 
activities. Educators may frown upon the 
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presence Of a “movie” magazine in the 
schocl library, but the student who finds 
one there may discover for the first time 
that. libraries serve other than cultural and 
reference needs. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to suggest 
any proportion of the library budget which 
should be used for periodical material, be- 
cause there are such wide variations in in- 
terpretation of “library budget,” which may 
or may not include salaries, furniture, 
equipment, supplies, and other items. It is 
often better to approach the matter from 
a qualitative standpoint, and to suggest that 
the school library should provide a bal- 
anced collection of magazines on every sub- 
ject touched by the school curriculum and 
within the major interest fields of the stu- 
dents outside the formal curriculum; for 
magazines are indispensable both for in- 
formation and for recreation nowadays. 


Recently They Said: 


Charity Education 


Pupils deserve selfish teachers, not selfless ones 
who give them a charity education, which is weak 
and threadbare in many places, yet better than 
nothing and all they can afford. We think it’s some- 
thing better than selfishness, but see no reason for 
blanching with fear and shame for standing up and 
speaking up for a fair wage for ourselves and a 
better education for American youth.—CHar.es E. 
Roperts in New York State Education. 


Dividing Consumer Education 


Further experimentation is also needed to deter- 
mine how best to allocate the content of consumer 
education. One thing is certain—the business de- 
partment is not and cannot be solely responsible 
for the teaching of consumer education in the 
secondary schools. All departments have something 
to contribute. We need to find a workable division 
of responsibility according to competency of de- 
partments and individuals to handle certain phases 
of the whole. 

The home-economics and agricultural departments 
have done a good job on consumer education but 


they have seldom stressed the business side, as 
money management, or financing a home. They 
give some business training but only a minimum 
amount of it, as they have another job to do. The 
business department is certainly better suited to 
teach financial management than are other de- 
partments.—S. J. Turtze in The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education. 


Teacher's Children 


I was talking to a married man teacher who has 
five boys and one girl and who took up teaching 
because he loved it. I said, “Are you encouraging 
your boys to follow your profession?” I wasn’t sur- 
prised when he said bitterly, “No, I'm sorry, but I 
don’t want my boys to be teachers. I have to work 
every night after school, Saturdays, and summers 
to clothe and feed them and I don’t know how I'm 
going to educate them.” 

What worse calamity and disappointment can 
befall any man who has chosen teaching as his 
life’s work and then, knowing the value of educa- 
tion, can’t earn enough to educate his own chil- 
dren?—ANTHONY G. Borze_te in New York State 
Education. 
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Charles City High School — 
‘ BOOKSELLER 


EMILY BLAYTON MAJOR 


LEASE BUY this ‘twain’ book for me.” 
Three-year-old Don’s snub nose quiv- 
ered with excitement as he tugged at his 
mother’s skirt and pointed to Chuggety- 
Chug, by Lucile Pannel and Ralph Henry. 
“I want the Golden Almanac. It will help 
me with my science unit,” added Laura of 
fifth-grade status. 

“What's a poor mother to do?”” Mrs. Mc- 
Ree threw up her hands in mock despair 
and turned to Mrs. Jeanette B. Yates, li- 
brarian at Charles City High School. “You 
see how the children are, and I can’t blame 
them. Why, I'd like to buy every book you 
have on display. They are wonderful, and 
thank goodness I really can examine each 
one. At the bookstores we never, never have 
time!” 

Mrs. Yates smiled as she handed Mrs. 
McRee the beautiful new one-volume edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, illustrated by Rockwell 
Kent. 

“Take all the time you want. We are al- 
lowed to keep the books a week, you know.” 

Mrs. McRee spent the afternoon browsing 
through the hundreds of new books, which 
previously had been priced and placed on 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Throughout Book Week 
each fall, Charles City, Va., High School, in 
an area which has no book store, goes into 
the book business itself, as a community 
service. The school has an arrangement 
with a publisher whereby it receives a stock 
of books on consignment. The profit goes 
to the school library fund. Mrs. Major, who 
formerly taught in the school, is now a 
member of its Library Committee. She lives 
in Ruthville, Va. 


low tables about the room. Before she left 
she ordered $28.00 worth of them for her 
children and for general use in her home. 
Furthermore, $5.60 of the money that she 
spent remained in the library to buy books 
for its permanent use. 

The wherefores of such a happy transac- 
tion? It was but a part of a Book Week 
project, which the library instituted in 
1945 and elaborated upon the following 
year. 

A Richmond publishing house agreed to 
lend the committee new books for display 
throughout the week if they also were put 
on sale (20 per cent of the money taken in 
to be retained in the library). 

Long before Children’s Book Week, 
which coincided with American Education 
Week (November 10-16), Mrs. Yates and 
her assistants started their planning. They 
invited representatives of the student body, 
the faculty, and the community to help pre- 
pare the exhibition booths for the library. 
They saw that the notices of the regular 
meeting of the Citizen’s Association also 
called attention to the concurrent “celebra- 
tion.”” A few days before November 10, they 
printed ingenious news bulletins which de- 
scribed the various displays, the book events 
of the week, and many of the best new 
books to be featured. These, together with 
cordial invitations to visit the school during 
Book and Education Week, they sent to 
parents and friends all over the county. 

Each display booth for the books was ar- 
ranged to stress the fact that “Books are 
Bridges” to some particular field of knowl- 
edge, thus making use of the Book-Week 
slogan. For example, the booth prepared by 
the president of the local chapter of the 
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United Daughters of the Confederacy 
caught one’s attention with large prints of 
scenes in Charles City County photographed 
in 1864. On a table beneath them were a 
copy of a letter from Robert E. Lee to a 
resident of the county, other historic curios, 
and many good books (old and new) on 
history. (Books are bridges to our past.) 
Other exhibits similarly stressed science, 
human relations, home economics, nature, 
painting, ancient history, music, Indian 
life, and other subjects. 

The books for young people—which after 
all formed the nucleus of the “celebration” 
—needed nothing but their colorful jackets 
and intriguing titles to call attention to 
them. The two classrooms, which became 
juvenile “book shops” on the night of the 
Citizen's Association meeting, hummed with 
the sound of the pleasantly mingled voices 
of pupils and grown-ups as they eagerly 
went from book to book, inspecting the of- 
ferings. 

Friendly groups discussed and examined, 
at their leisure, many of the best juvenile 
classic and novelty books that are on the 
market. Small wonder that they considered 
the event a real intellectual opportunity 
and made many profitable purchases. 

On Wednesday three professional story 
tellers from Richmond visited the school to 
entertain the pupils. As an observer went 
from room to room and noted the “hear-a- 
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pin-drop” attention which they received, he 
could not but feel that here again boys and 
girls were “crossing a bridge” to the en- 
joyment of good books. 

After the story-telling hour, the visitors, 
the persons who had prepared exhibits, and 
school officials were the guests of the Li- 
brary Committee at luncheon. 

One of the Charles City High School 
patrons, who is an amateur photographer, 
made movie “shots” and “stills” of the book 
displays and of the various people who par- 
ticipated in the events. 

At the close of the week $320 worth of 
books had been sold, and Charles City 
“right out of a clear sky” had added $64 to 
its library funds. True, work—and some 
anxiety—were involved in the project. Mrs. 
Yates made many trips to Richmond in her 
car to get the books, and it is doubtful that 
she slept well when she remembered that 
she was responsible to the publishing house 
for $1,000 worth of merchandise. Careful 
bookkeeping was a necessity, and much 
time and effort were required for each phase 
of the week’s celebration. Many willing 
hands lightened the work, however, and the 
value of an activity which brought pupils, 
teachers, and parents together in the joy 
and closeness of shared endeavor could not 
be evaluated in dollars and cents. The com- 
munity certainly “came into” the school for 
this Book and Education Week. 


Solution 
By SISTER ANTHONY MARIE, OSF. 


The junior boys have such long legs— 
If they could sit on giant kegs, 
I'm certain they could learn with ease 


While dangling their extremities. 
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= SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST — 


Edited by THE STAFF 


DEGREES: Possibly the only high school in the 
U.S. which has the legislative authority to confer 
degrees is Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
And the school has a president instead of a prin- 
cipal. William H. Cornog, president, reports to THE 
CLEARING House that an Act of Assembly of 1849 
gives the school the right to confer “Academical 
Degrees in the Arts upon graduates of Central 
High School, in the city of Philadelphia, and the 
same and like power to confer Degrees, honorary 
and otherwise, which is now possessed by the Uni- 
versity Of Pennsylvania.” The School Code of 
Pennsylvania confirms this power. In actual prac- 
tice, the school confers only the B.A. degree. It is 
given to all boys who have completed the four- 
year college preparatory course. Central High School 
stopped conferring honorary degrees in 1g906—but 
it could revive the practice! 


BRITAIN: The age at which a child may leave 
school in Britain was raised on April 1 from 14 to 
15 years, reports the New York Times. This is a 
step in the Education Act of 1944, under which 
Britain will become the first European country to 
provide free secondary education for all. Despite 
the present acute manpower shortage, and in the 
midst of the greatest production crisis in her his- 
tory, Britain went ahead with an educational re- 
form that will take 130,000 juvenile workers from 
industry in September 1947, and 380,000 by Decem- 
ber 1948. 


UN: A filmstrip entitled “The United Nations at 
Work: the Secretariat,” is now available without 
charge to schools. The strip is 35mm, can be shown 
in about 20 minutes, and is accompanied by notes 
with which teachers may give a running com- 
mentary. Opening with pictures illustrating the pre- 
amble of the UN Charter and then presenting the 
UN organization, structure, and functions, the strip 
culminates in a detailed study of the Secretariat— 
its organization, duties, and activities. Requests may 
be addressed to the Film Section of the United 
Nations Department of Public Information, Lake 
Success, N.Y. 


GOOD WILL: The Teachers Good Will Service 
offers American teachers an opportunity to help 
their colleagues in many liberated countries of 
Europe and Asia, where scarcity and hardships 
exist. You can participate by sending to the Service 
a package containing clothing, books, etc., or a 


package containing food, or by sending $5 to pay for 
a package. The weight limit on these parcels is 10 
pounds. With the package should go your letter for 
some teacher abroad. If you prepare your own 
package, there is a $: charge for a special label, 
crating, and shipping costs. For suggestions and 
full instructions, write to World Education Service 
Council, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, N.Y. 


STRIKE: Some hundreds of pupils of Fremont 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal., recently stayed 
away from their classes and paraded with signs, 
to protest the presence of 6 Negro pupils in the 
school, says the New York Post. The strikers were 
suspended and ordered to appear with their par- 
ents for individual conferences with the principal 
before they could be readmitted. 


UNITY: Parnell Eatmon, 15-year-old Negro pupil 
of Francisco Junior High School, San Francisco, 
Cal., recently was elected president of the student 
body, states the Western Journal of Education. Of 
the school’s 1,000 pupils, about 20 are Negroes. 
Commented the editor of the San Francisco News: 
“His election was not only an example of tolerance 
but of enthusiastic acclaim by his fellow students. 
Thus youth sets a pattern for adult emulation in 
community unity.” 


TEACHERAGE: Crawfordsville, Ark., had lost 
a number of well-qualified teachers because homes 
couldn’t be found for them. So, states Munn D. 
Forrest in Journal of Arkansas Education, the city's 
board of education has built an apartment house 
for teachers, at a cost of almost $50,000 for build- 
ing and furniture. The one-story structure is ar- 
ranged as a series of joining cottages, with two large 
units suitable for families, and five 3-room units, 
each of which will provide a home for two teachers. 
This plan provides privacy and a home-like at- 
mosphere that a boarding house or a dormitory- 
style building cannot offer. No contractor would 
take the job except on a cost-plus basis. Super- 
intendent Forrest estimates that the board of edu- 
cation saved from $8,000 to $10,000 by hiring a 
building supervisor and workmen, and handling 
the purchase of all materials. 


PRINTING: A campaign to end the practice of 
“production printing” in New York State public 
schools that offer printing as a vocational subject 

(Continued on page 576) 
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EDITORIAL —< 


Central Advisory Service on 


Tests Is 


N RECENT MONTHS there has been much 
I discussion of a proposal to merge several 
non-profit testing agencies. It is not my 
purpose to discuss that proposal, which is 
primarily of concern to the agencies in- 
volved. By implication, however, the pro- 
posal raises a fundamental question about 
educational measurement which deserves 
careful consideration by all our schools. 
The question concerns the kind of coopera- 
tive effort in measurement on a nation-wide 
scale that would be most helpful to edu- 
cation generally. 

At present a large number of agencies are 
operating in the field of testing, each one 
working autonomously and often without 
a great deal of attention to what others are 
doing in the same area. There are several 
groups of these agencies, including (1) the 
non-profit test-producing organizations, 
such as the Cooperative Test Service, the 
College Entrance Examination Board, the 
Secondary Education Board, and the Gradu- 
ate Record Office, (2) the commercial test 
publishers, among which are the World 
Book Company, the Psychological Corpora- 
tion, Science Research Associates, the Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, the Educational Test 
Bureau, and the Public School Publishing 
Company, and (3) the test service agencies 
such as the Educational Records Bureau 
and the offices conducting the state testing 
programs. Some of the latter agencies also 
engage in test construction. 

The current situation in testing obviously 
has certain shortcomings. In the first place, 
there is a need for more research on mental 
functions and on available tests. Many of 
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Needed 


the tests offered to schools and colleges have 
not been studied by anyone except the test 
authors or publishers, and the data for those 
few tests which have been adequately evalu- 
ated are not infrequently reported in am- 
biguous terms or in phraseology not com- 
prehensible to anyone except the test 
technician. Moreover, by the very nature of 
the processes being tested, the validity of 
many tests cannot be adequately established 
without long-term follow-up studies which 
even the test authors are not in a position to 
make on a wide scale. 

A second limitation is that the scores on 
tests of different authors and publishers 
usually are not expressed in comparable 
terms. It is not unusual for a school which 
carries on a comprehensive testing program 
to have to deal at once with raw scores, 
grade equivalents, several varieties of stand- 
ard scores, and percentiles derived from a 
number of non-comparable populations. 
Inter-test comparisons are made with diff- 
culty, if at all, and thus the analysis of the 
strengths and weaknesses of an individual 
student is an unsatisfactory, and occa 
sionally hazardous, counseling activity. 

Still another shortcoming is the lack of 
a nation-wide advisory service on the selec 
tion of tests and the legitimate uses of test 
results. An organization such as the Edu 
cational Records Bureau, itself a test-con- 
sumer agency, answers annually thousands 
of inquiries, many from outside its own 
membership, but at best it only scratches 
the surface of the need. 

Now, it is pertinent to suggest that one 
way of resolving these difficulties is to 
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establish one national agency, either govern- 
ment-subsidized or so adequately endowed 
from private financial sources that it could 
largely control test construction and evalua- 
tion and provide the needed testing services. 
Experience of schools and colleges in differ- 
ent areas, however, with much smaller 
“chosen-instrument” agencies, indicates that 
the dangers of one dominant national test- 
ing agency might be greater than the faults 
it would be designed to correct. 

The tests of such a powerful agency 
would undoubtedly exert a very strong in- 
fluence upon the curriculum of our schools. 
This kind of influence would be likely to 
retard progress for, the mechanics of test 
construction and standardization being 
what they are, standard tests can never quite 
keep up with educational progress. There 
is inevitably a certain lag between frontier 
experimentation and standardized testing. 

These are times in which we hear much 
about the need for a vigorous program of 
general education in secondary schools and 
colleges. It seems clear that such a program 
must somehow find a middle ground be- 
tween traditionalism and pragmatism, be- 
tween conviction and criticism, between 
adherence to the eternal verities and the 
scientific method. But the specific objectives 
are but dimly seen, and no one would yet 
venture to say how a really effective pro- 
gram of general education can be imple- 
mented to take account of the widely 
varying abilities and backgrounds of 
the secondary-school population. To risk 
straight-jacketing American education at 


this juncture would be to chance a major 
calamity. 

The point of this editorial is to suggest 
that the interests of all educational institu- 
tions, and particularly our high schools, can 
best be served: 

1. If there continue to be many different 
test-construction sources working on instru- 
ments to evaluate progress of individuals 
toward a great variety of objectives. 

2. If complete freedom of schools in the 
choice of tests to meet their own purposes 
be maintained, 

3. If all testing agencies, profit and non- 
profit, will pool their resources for the 
establishment of an independent, impartial 
agency which will (a) evaluate existing tests 
and new tests and report its findings in 
understandable terms, (b) establish a uni- 
form scale for reporting the results of all 
tests which meet acceptable criteria and are 
likely to be frequently used, (c) do research 
designed to determine the number and 
kinds of uncorrelated mental traits, and 
(d) maintain a test advisory service available 
to all schools. 

4. And finally, if departments of educa- 
tion and psychology will undertake far more 
than they have thus far done in the instruc- 
tion of teachers and counselors in the local 
construction of both objective tests and 
essay examinations and in the reliable grad- 
ing of these instruments. 

ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Associate Director 
Educational Records Bureau 
New York, N.Y. 


Poetic Doodling 


On walking into an English class, who would 
expect to see a teacher reading a poem while all 
her students doodled? That was the situation at 
Central High School in Miss Louise Wilson’s sixth- 
hour sophomore class. As Miss Wilson read “The 
Song of the Chattahoochee” by Lanier, her students 
(previously instructed) drew whatever came into 
their minds. One line of the poem read: “And flee 


from folly on every side.” One boy considered 
“love” folly, so he drew two lovers after hearing 
this line. Another thought that a goat was the most 
foolish of all creatures, and that was his pictured 
interpretation of that line. All of the class agreed 
that it was the most interesting poem they had ever 
drawn.—Tulsa School Life, reprinted in Student 
Life. 





2 SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —* 


The Court Talks Like a Dutch 


Uncle to 


a Board 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


In Syracuse, N.Y., the board of education has 
a rule which states that “No person shall be re- 
appointed after a leave of absence obtained for 
reasons affecting his health, without first passing 
such physical examination as may be prescribed by 
the health officer.” 

A teacher in the school system who had been 
granted a leave of absence presented herself to the 
health officer for physical examination in May. The 
health officer certified that she was in good physical 
condition. On the first of June she applied to the 
board for reappointment not later than January of 
‘ the next year. The board acknowledged her letter 
and stated that her application had been put on 
file. In September the teacher requested reappoint- 
ment for the fall term, rather than wait until 
January. The board did not show the teacher even 
the courtesy of a reply to this request. 

About seven months later—in April—before 
her leave of absence expired, the teacher asked 
for an extension of the leave of absence to the 


following January. She also wrote that if extension * 


of the leave were not granted, her letter was to 
be considered an application for reappointment as 
of May g. The board again did not reply con- 
cerning the appointment, although it later wrote 
the teacher that her request for an extension of 
leave of absence was denied. 

Upon receiving this letter, the teacher telegraphed 
the board of education from Rochester that she was* 
available for immediate service, calling attention to 
the fact that she had not received any reply to 
her previous communication. To this telegram the 
board made no reply. 

The teacher then telephoned to the president of 
the board of education, and on July go she re- 
ceived a letter from the superintendent of schools, 
advising her that “in his opinion” she no longer 
was on tenure in the Syracuse school system. The 
teacher immediately wrote to both the superintend- 
ent of schools and the president of the board of 
education, asking that she be notified where and 
when to report for a teaching assignment. 

Neither the superintendent nor the board re- 


plied to the teacher's letters. “No explanation is 
made or even offered for this extraordinary con- 
duct,” said the court, which evidently was sur. 
prised that any school system teaching courtesy, 
proper conduct, and good attitudes of citizenship 
should be so oblivious to these things. 

No request was made by the board of education 
for the teacher to submit to a physical examina. 
tion. A health examination had, however, been 
made. 

The teacher thereafter brought an action in court 
to compel the board of education to reinstate her 
in the position in which she had tenure of office, 
in spite of the erroneous opinion of the super- 
imtendent of schools. 

The Special Term Court ordered the teacher to 
have a mental and physical examination such as 
the board might direct, and directed the board 
to reinstate the teacher in the first vacancy for 
which she was qualified in the event she passed the 
examination. This was adding insult to injury, 
and was a requirement the court had no power to 
enforce. The Appellate Division, on appeal, struck 
out the provision requiring a mental examination, 
but the requirement for a physical examination re- 
mained. The teacher appealed this decision on the 
ground that she had taken the physical examina- 
tion previously, in May of the year before, and that 
she was entitled to reinstatement and reappoint- 
ment unconditionally as of that date. 

The board tried to argue that the teacher lost 
her right to tenure because she didn’t appear per- 
sonally, an argument absurd on the face of it. The 
board further argued that the teacher's telegram 
was of no avail because it was sent to Syracuse 
from Rochester, where the teacher was compelled 
to work in order to live. “There is, of course, no 
merit on the facts in such a contention,” said the 
court, and well might it make such a remark. 

The court castigated the attitude of the board 
of education, saying that if the board declined to 
act on her [the teacher's] application without 
further examination the board was required to say 
so to the teacher and not leave her in the dark 
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about its intention to declare a forfeiture. “By the 
board's conduct it has estopped itself to claim on 
the hearing that the teacher had been absent with- 
out leave or without consent.” “Certainly,” con- 
tinued the court, “the unanswered letters which 
the teacher wrote to the board during her leave of 
absence disclose no evidence of an abandonment 
of her position, nor was her actual presence before 
the board necessary. The failure of the board to 
reply to the teacher's telegram that she was avail- 
able to start work, clearly was no breach of con- 
tract or abandonment of position, and she was not 
legally required to appear personally.” 

Since there was no requirement in the rule as to 
the time when the physical examination was to 
be taken, the teacher did not violate any rule of 
the board by not having the physical examination 
at the close of the leave of absence. Furthermore, 
the board at no time requested a physical examina- 
tion. “The phrase, ‘as may be described by the 
health officer,’ indicates clearly that at least the 
extent of such examination is discretionary,” con- 
tinued the court. 

The court thereupon ordered the board of edu- 
cation to reinstate the teacher by an unconditional 
reappointment, and that the reappointment be 
effective as of the month of May nearly four years 
prior to the decision, with credited teaching service 
and compensation which she would have had, had 
she been reappointed to the first vacancy for which 
she was qualified on or after May of that year. 
(The teacher was by the court's decision on April 
18, 1946, entitled to back pay and teaching service 
from May 9, 1948.) The teacher would have de- 
ducted from this any money she had earned during 
the time. 

It is almost inconceivable that a case of this kind 
would be found in our democracy and especially 
in New York State. Certainly school systems which 
are responsible for the future generations of citizens 
should be outstanding examples of square dealings 
and courtesy, and should be free from ulterior 
motives. 

It is cases of this type which are gradually en- 
couraging teachers to become unionized for pro- 
tection against arbitrary and extraordinary action 
of boards which are supposed to be drawn from 
the best citizens in a community. 

People ex rel. Patterson vs. Board of Education 
of the City of Syracuse et al. 259 N.Y. 313 67 NE. 
and 372, April 18, 1946. 


Patriotism or No Job 


A teacher was a conscientious objector to war. He 
stated he was unwilling to aid the United States Gov- 
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ernment in the present war. He refused to take any 
part in any activity or perform any service that was 
calculated to aid in the war effort. The teacher in 
every other respect was efficient and well liked. 

The law provided that a teacher may be dismissed 
for immorality, gross insubordination, willful neglect 
of duty, drunkenness, or conviction of a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude. 

In upholding the dismissal the court said, “The 
duty of a teacher is to labor faithfully and earnestly 
for the advancement of the pupils in their duties, 
deportment, and morals, and embrace every oppor- 
tunity to inculcate by precept and example the 
principles of truth, honesty, and patriotism, and 
practice of every Christian virtue. The conduct of 
the teacher was inimical to the responsibilities of 
good citizenship and his manifested ideals were 
detrimental to the minds of the students and wel- 
fare of the public-school system.” 

The statute imposes the duty to teach students 
by precept and example, honesty and patriotism. 
The true test of patriotism can be accurately meas- 
ured by willingness of the citizen to bear arms and 
fight in defense of his country. The teacher's quali- 
fications failed to conform to these requirements and 
the dismissal was within the spirit of the law. 

State ex rel. Schweitzer vs. Turner et al. 19 So 
(2d) 832. November 28, 1944. 


And She Taught School 
for 23 Years 


A teacher's dismissal for incompetency was up- 
held on the following testimony given in evidence: 

The teacher was nervous. She showed little evi- 
dence of technical knowledge and skill, little evi- 
dence of preparation for lessons, which were not 
well organized. She made errors in the geography 
lesson, and wall maps, although available, were not 
used. She spoke English poorly, mispronouncing 
words, and when pupils used poor English she did 
not correct them. She did not encourage all the 
children to participate in recitations, and as a re- 
sult only six or eight children out of forty-one fol- 
lowed what was going on. There was a great deal 
of confusion, with talking in undertones going on 
during lessons. No opportunity was given for chil- 
dren to do original thinking; out of 23 questions 
asked during one lesson, the teacher answered 15 
herself. 

The court considered the supervisory staff derelict 
in their duties to allow such a teacher to teach for 
23 years. 

Appeal of Mulhollen, 155 Pa. Super. 587, 39 A 
(2d) 283 Sept. 27, 1944. 
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KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


“Cebco Classics for Enjoyment” Series. New 
York: College Entrance Book Co., 1946 
and 1947; $1.53 each: 

In Sunshine and Shadow (Pages from Poe), 
adapted by Lou P. Bunce. 247 pages, 
1946. 

Les Miserables, by Victor Huco, adapted 
by Maser Dopce Homes. 336 pages, 
1946. 

Oliver Twist, by CHARLEs Dickens, adapted 
by Maser. Dopce HOoLMEs. 335 pages, 


1947. 

Pride and Prejudice, by JANE AUSTEN, 
adapted by Mase. Dopce Homes. 276 
pages, 1946. 

To the teacher who has accepted the philosophy 
that it is far better for slow reading non-academic 
students to have an acquaintanceship with the 
classics through adaptations or abridgments, than 
to remain forever ignorant of them, the four books 
listed above offer material of great interest. 

The books, adapted by Mabel Dodge Holmes, 
Kensington High School, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Lou P. Bunce, Highland Park High School, High- 
land Park, N.J., and edited by Miss Holmes and 
Grace A. Benscoter, Emerson High School, Gary, 
Ind., are prepared for high-school reading by teach- 
ers well experienced in the needs of high-school 
youths. 

In making these adaptations the complete plot 
structure has been left intact, nearly all the original 
dialogue has been retained, and the integrity of the 
characterizations has been maintained. However, 
much non-essential material which is of interest to 
adult readers and a small percentage of the superior 
students, but which is unintelligible and disheart- 
ening to non-literary groups, has been deleted. In- 
volved constructions have been simplified and long 
descriptive passages shortened. Clever interpretation 
has made abstract ideas and critical passages clear 
to readers of slightly limited ability. A simplified 
vocabulary that is meaningful to students today 
replaces obsolete and archaic words, thus “brushing 
off the cobwebs of antiquity” which so many high- 
schoo] students find objectionable. 

I believe that the widespread reading of these 
adaptations will stimulate many of the students to 
read the originals, but even if that were not the 
case, the fact that they will bring a taste of the 
classics to great numbers of students justifies their 
publication. 


The books are well bound and clearly printed. 
The illustrations by Bernice Oehler in Oliver Twist, 
by Marc Legis in Sunshine and Shadow, and the 
scenes from the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, 
“Pride and Prejudice,” add interest to the books. 
We may look forward to more of such adaptations 
for slower readers. 

STELLA H. SPRAGUE 
Director of Secondary Education 
Bradford, Pa. 


Under Their Own Command, by HARoLp 
BENJAMIN. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1947. viii + 88 pages, $1.50. 

Mr. Benjamin is an unbelievable optimist. His 
book reflects throughout the following quotation 
from the preface, “I do not believe that humanity 
is standing at a crossroads of any kind, momentous 
or otherwise. I believe rather, that it is moving 
down a broad highway toward gracious, humane, 
and truly enlarged goals.” 

As usual Mr. Benjamin makes many penetrating 
analyses of contemporary society and education. 
His description of the “Sagittarians,” a people able 
to use their full resources, energy, and educative 
devices only to wage war, is as telling satire as 
The Saber Tooth Curriculum. But how the author 
gets from the facts he sees to the conclusions he 
states is beyond the understanding of the reviewer. 

Mr. Benjamin's statement of the educational 
needs of the world (research instruction and train- 
ing in science and technology, social relationships, 
values, and communication) will be widely accepted. 
His basic assumption is that these needs will be 
met when the people get the education forces “un- 
der their own command.” What people? The 
forces for education are identified, but the sugges- 
tions for getting these forces to work for the ends 
the author wants are missing or unrealistic. 

If you have had a hard, discouraging day facing 
world realities and hates and want pleasant dreams 
about the glorious future of education, Under Their 
Own Command is the bedtime reading you want. 

Or maybe it will give solace when the atomic 
bombs start falling again. “The current fashion in 
pessimism will probably not last very long but it 
may be a valuable stimulus to our educational 
effort while it lasts. It may be well that we cannot 
see too clearly the vista of peaceful and effective 
living which lies ahead on the broad highway down 
which humanity is marching. There are undoubt- 
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edly pitfalls along that highway . . . there may be 
even a War or two somewhere down that road. But 
whatever the difficulties before us may be, beyond 
those difficulties will be more and more education, 
varied, rich, purposeful and powerful.” 

KIMBALL WILES 


The Church as Educator, by Conrap H. 
MoEHLMAN. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, Inc., 1947. 184 pages, $2. 
This book is a fervent plea for religion to re- 

linquish institutionalization and dogma, and to 

stand alongside science in a crusade for interna- 
tional human fellowship, for “one-world religious 
cooperation on equal terms.” The plea has been 
made before, by William E. Hocking, for instance. 

But the present author brings to bear an array of 

research findings, church history, educational ex- 

periment, theological argument, and testimony from 
the great in his support. 

The plea rests upon a distinction which the 
author formulates between “Christendom” and 
“Christianity.” The former is vested religion which 
has tended to interfere in the affairs of state, con- 
done war, control education, cherish secular power, 
remain static and absolute, reject science, divide 
people, and thus promote human isolation and 
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separatism. The latter is the creative faith that man 
is capable of assuming partnership in a divine in- 
tention to increase human welfare through human 
fellowship and unity. 

It is religion as “Christianity” that must play its 
part in American education, the author declares. 
Such religion will stay removed from state secular 
affairs; will promote the ideal and practice of hu- 
man brotherhood; will seek to be as forward-looking 
as science; will seek integration in the social aspira- 
tions of man; will abandon proselyting and con- 
verting; will join inter-religious councils instead; 
will resist all divisive and separatist tendencies; will 
emphasize social welfare instead of eschatological 
vision; will decline any function in the public 
school system (the author presents two challenging 
chapters of his evidence that all such experiments, 
including the “released time,” are dismal failures); 
will recognize the equality of divine sanction inher- 
ent in all faiths just as science has recognized the 
vital equality of all cultures. 

Unfortunately this is about where the author 
leaves us. The reader may sympathize with his plea 
to make of religion a creative and inspired experi- 
ence in human cooperation, but he will want to 
know how. All the advice that the author gives is 
an injunction to rethink the religious experience. 
To help us rethink it, he indeed offers some 
startling statements, such as “If religion cannot 





DO YOU KNOW? 


What achievement test series has been completely revised and will appear on the 
market in its new form by the fall of 1947? 


What achievement test was standardized on the largest number of elementary school 
children ever tested in a single testing program? 


For what achievement test did the standardization involve 15,534,200 pupil-item re- 
sponses? — 


Only one test is the answer to all of these questions: 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS: New FORM R 


which will be available for use September, 1947 
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STAFF HANDBOOK 
for the 
HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 


By Cari G. MILLER 


This booklet, prepared by an ex- 
perienced teacher and student adviser 
outlines the duties of staff members and 
provides rules for the editorial and busi- 
ness groups. A copy in the hands of each 
member of the staff of your school paper 
will save hours of the counselor's time. 
There are chapters on eral policies, 
duties of each member of the staff, rules 
for copy and makeup, copy reading and 
proof reading signs and rules for style. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


This Outline contains brief characteriza- 
tions of 110 modern American and British 
authors with suggestions for the study of 
their writings. The “Guide to the Study 
of Any Author” and the references to the 
sources of information about modern au- 
thors and their works, found in this Out- 
line, are particularly helpful. Price . .$.25 


A NEW PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A valuable visual aid for Students, Teach- 
ers, Librarians. 


Contains a map of the British Isles, show- 
ing birthplaces of writers; a chronological 
list of English rulers; border sketches of 
writers, costumes of various periods, im- 
portant buildings; modes of transporta- 
tion and more. 


Authentic and up-to-date. Size 22” x 28”. 
Price $1.00. 


MAP OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the n of every student of Ameri- 
can Literature. As a visual aid, it contains 
hundreds of titles and authors geographi- 
cally placed, with date of writing or of 
publishing. New 1947 printing. 


Size 25” x 38”. Price $1.50. 


Special 
Both Maps for $2.25 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 








meet the tests of science, it is doomed.” Or “The 
public school from the functional point of view is 
doing infinitely more for intelligent religion than 
the various types of formal religious education.” 
The book may leave the reader convinced that 

the religious experience has a vital role to play in 
human education, but still wondering how to in- 
volve religion as a common experience in the pub- 
lic system of education that must be the foundation 
of a democratic society. Other questions will arise 
too; for instance, whether theological convictions 
can help being divisive; whether the nature of any 
religion is not the conviction of its unique absolute 
truth; whether the unreligious person has a right 
and place in the author's religious Utopia; and the 
like. A provocative, often contentious book. 

Leon Monss, Prin. 

Cleveland Jr. High School 

Newark, N.]J. 


American Leadership in a _ Disordered 
World, Vol. 43 of the Annual Proceed- 
ings of the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies, Grorce I. Ogrste, Ed. 
Philadelphia: George I. Oeste, German- 
town High School, 1946. 86 pages, $1. 
Fourteen addresses given at an annual New York 

meeting of the Middle States Council for the Social 

Studies are here presented. All but four are by 

professors, principals, directors, et al., and one 

wonders whether contributions by more practicing 
teachers might have shed more light on the theme 
and put less emphasis on shop talk. 

The first item, by Professor Bining, is aimed di- 
rectly at the theme of the booklet. While he says 
little that is new, he does put in focus the real job 
before our nation, and he sets some national ob- 
jectives. His job is well done and worth reading; 
the other items should have shown how to carry 
out his objectives. 

The next twelve items either restate old plati 
tudes or tell how the things that better schools are 
now doing could be adapted to solve certain prob- 
lems (but not necessarily the problems that Pro- 
fessor Bining outlines). And they state this for all 
levels from Grade I through teachers colleges. These 
must have been written before the authors knew 
of the content of the first address. 

Perhaps the best item is the last—a sharp criti 
cism of American-history textbooks by Neil Swan- 
son (editor of the Baltimore Sun) for their lack of 
human interest, inspiration, imagination, and color. 
The Council should have reprints of this sent to 
all textbook authors and publishers and to all 
school authorities. KENNETH E. GELL 

Charlotte High School 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 


How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


How to Use an Encyclopedia 

How to Make an Honest Report 

How to Use a Dictionary 

How to Use a Map 

How to Use an Atlas 

How to Do Committee Work 

How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 

How to Use the Library Card Catalog 


How to Use an Index 


OO OOO0O000 OO 


' How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 






[] How to Use the World Almanac 
How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Read a Graph 


How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 


O 

O 

O 

[] How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 

[] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 

] How to Prepare a Good Report 

[) How to Give an Oral Report 

[] How to Make a Written Report 


Now in its 4th printing 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual] Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
for pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
use of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
point of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 
skills. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
pupils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
social-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 
endless mass of detailed preparation and instruction. 
Pupils can even work along on their own, checking 
one another's work with the Individual Self-Testing 
Key. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 
and retests on each of the 20 skills. 





[———_ 30-day approval—List price $1.50 ——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or niore copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

Order a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
while a quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
sidered. 
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We are maintaining stocks of this popular 
drill book for prompt shipment of orders 


ee seacty DRILL UNIT 


Today’s large secondary-school population poses a mathematics problem. 
Pupils on any single grade level from 7th through 12th are in many stages of ad- 
vancement or retardation where fundamental mathematics skills are concerned. 
Happy is the teacher who can use with them a diagnostic, remedial, self-explanatory 
drill book like the Boyce-Beatty DRILL UNIT. It is an efficient, scientific time saver 
for “brush-up” work, supplementary drill, or basic instruction, The DRILL UNIT 
is arranged to locate the individual needs of each pupil, and to provide the specific 
remedies for him. Self-explanatory, it allows the faster pupils to go ahead largely 
by themselves. And that allows the teacher to carry the various slower groups along 
as fast as they can progress with his aid. 


I. Six points of superiority for all 
junior or senior high drill work 


More drills: The DRILL UNIT’S supplemen- Inventory tests: Nine Inventory Tests cover 
tary exercises give fresh extra drills—totaling a majority of the basic combinations in addi- 
more than other drill books contain. tion, multiplication, subtraction, and division, 


i iagnosis he teacher. 
Self-explanatory: This book relieves the as Gay Sa ody , 
teacher of much individual coaching. At the New abilities: New skills that other drill 
beginning of each type of drill, concise ex- books do not offer are covered: making of 
planations and worked-out examples explain graphs, charts, tables, etc. 


h h il. 
the process to the pup Accuracy vs. speed: The DRILL UNIT bases 





Remedial charts: Special remedial charts de- 
vised by the authors allow pupils to check an- 
swers at once, before errors have become habits. 


success on accuracy—the prime requisite of 
the business world—and not on speed. This 
avoids nervous strain. 


2. It will outlast 6 workbooks 


Schools using the DRILL UNIT find that it saves them at least 50% on drill- 
book costs, because it is non-destructible and clothbound. It will outlast from 
6 to 8 destructible, one-semester workbooks. To estimate the amount that the 
DRILL UNIT will save for your school, compare its net cost, 68¢, with the net 


cost of 6 or 8 destructible workbooks. 


30-day approval—list price 85c 
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Vocational Guidance: Too Much Meddling. By 
Conner Reed, 535 


Wadsworth, Ralph D. Sixteen Changes for the 
Better, 520 

Walk Down the Hall, A. By Opal Waymire Beaty, 
229 

Walters, Dorothy V. No Bargains in Education: Gyp 
Schools Flourish, 353 

Wardle, Orrin D. “Jack Was Absent Yesterday,” 
85 

Watts, Marjorie $. Reaching Parents through Print, 


34 

Whalen, Elizabeth M. English Classes Handle New- 
comers’ Orientation, 27 

Who's Who? Let’s Not “She” the “He's.” By E. 
Louise Noyes, 407 

Wilson, Raymond G. Summer School for Veterans: 
Speed-Up Plan, 474 

Winning Ways: Tact, Tact, and More Tact. By A. H. 
Lauchner, 108 

World History Course, Unit on the UN: Keystone of. 
By Loretta E. Klee, 334 


Yourman, Julius. Citizenship for All Pupils, 23 
Youth Council on the Atomic Crisis, Oak Ridge’s. 
By Philip E. Kennedy, 540 


World Literature 


If I were to be asked to add a subject to the 
curriculum of schools and colleges, I should add 
World Literature. At this very time in the history 


of our would, this addition, it seems to me, would 


be quite pertinent.—OLiver SHurTLerF in West Vir- 
ginia School Journal. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 561) 


was announced recently by Ralph Wright, execu- 
tive secretary of the Ailied Printing Trades Council 
of greater New York. Asked by THE CLEARING House 
to define “production printing” as done by a print- 
ing class, Mr. Wright said that it was any print- 
ing intended for use outside the class. Thus, the 
printers’ union would object to the printing of 
a school newspaper or magazine, school forms or 
announcements, in the printing class. The union 
is against the printing on the school premises 
of anything that would have to be done by a 
private shop if the school did not have printing 
classes. Also objectionable, said Mr. Wright, is the 
practice of having school office forms or other 
supplies duplicated in classes studying business 
machine operation. The union holds that any such 
printing violates the law through the use of child 
labor, and places publicly supported schools ig 
competition with private shops. 


FIRE-TRAP: Recently workmen began tearing 
down a rickety old two-story frame building, more 
than 100 years old, which has been a part of 
Public School § in Brooklyn. Parents’ groups and 
civic organizations, states the New York Times, have 
long condemned the structure as a fire-trap, unfit 
for housing pupils. The Times says that the New 
York City Board of Education still has in use 8 
school buildings that were constructed before the 
Civil War, and 65 that were built in the 18805 
or before. Some of the buildings are dismal, dank, 
and drafty. Various buildings have cellar toilets, 
classrooms that have no hallway doors and can be 
reached only through other classrooms, and audi- 
toriums formed by rolling back movable classroom 
walls. Some of these schools lack lunchroom and 
handwashing facilities, or playground space. To 
loud and prolonged squawks from parents and 
civic groups at such conditions, the Board says it 
lacks funds and anyway it costs too much to build 
nowadays. 


AIR: Five new selected and annotated bib 
liographies on phases of aviation and “air-age 
education” are announced by the U.S. Civil Aer 
nautics Administration, Washington 25, D.C. The 
titles are too long to list, but here are the subjects 
aviation materials for guidance counselors; social, 
political, economic, and international aspects of 
aviation; recent air-age education textbooks; pre 
fessional aspects of aviation education; and acre 
nautical periodicals. The bibliographies are free, and 
are “the first compiled in this field since 1944.” 
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Just Published 


THE STUDY AND TEACHING 
OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


RICHARD E. THURSFIELD, Editor 


Twenty-eight leading scholars and educators have contributed to this Yearbook, 
prepared for teachers of American history at all grade levels. This volume offers 
practical assistance in attacking the problems of instruction, emphasizing desirable 
procedures and activities. 


Each of the thirty-three chapters deals with an important aspect of the teaching 
of American history in our schools. Some of the areas discussed include: rela- 
tionships between American history and other subjects in the school curriculum; 
problems of articulation; evaluation and measurement; methods, materials and 
resources; teachers and their preparation; newer interpretations and emphases; 
and the function of American history. 


This volume should be in the library of every social studies teacher, and of 
supervisors and administrators concerned with instructional problems. 

“Destined to play an important part in strengthening the teaching of American 
history in the public schools, the Yearbook is easily one of the most significant 
studies made in this field in recent years.""—Benjamin Fine, in The New York 
Times. 


456 pages—33 chapters Price: $2.00 paper; $2.50 cloth 
Seventeenth Y earbook 


National Council for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Important new science texts 


Ready this spring 





BASIC CHEMISTRY 


BAYLES and MILLS 


© An approach that considers the why and how of chemistry, as well 
as the what. 


e Emphasis is placed upon reflective study and upon the inductive 
method of arriving at principles. 


© Coherent development is an outstanding quality. 


© Uses Meggers 1947 revision of the periodic table with 96 elements. 


BASIC BIOLOGY 


FENTON and KAMBLY 


e Covers all the biological concepts essential to a high-school course. 


@ Observation and reflection, before organization of thought and con- 
clusion is the technique emphasized. 


e Coherence is outstanding in the development of the material. 


e Unlimited in geographical scope, dealing with all of our land. 





For further information, please write us 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


@ Boston @ Chicago @ Dallas © Atlanta © San Francisco 
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